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The new ‘** W. B. Erect Form” Summer model is now in the stores. It’s a gem! 
Made of the strongest, covlest, and lightest materials. Has a heavy front steel. 
Each pair is hip gored, bias cut, and in accord with the new waists, which show a 
lower bust than heretofore. The ‘* W. B. Erect Form“ is hygienic. It throws all 
pressure of lacing on the hips and back muscles, and eases the strain on bust and 
abdomen. Look for ‘* W. B. Erect Form” stamped inside each pair. 


“W.B. ERECT FORM ” 708 is made of “W.B. ERECT FORM ” 706 is like 703, 
lisle net trimmed at top with lace and but is made of a fine light - weight 
baby ribbon. Sizes go from 18 to 3. ’ batiste, trimmed at top with lace and 1 


Yrice - - baby ribbon. Sizes 18 to go. Price 


The Shirt Waist Corset never had a peer in popularity. It fits any figure. It does 
away with ungainly ridges at bust and shoulder-blades, and rounds off the figure into 
lines of exquisite symmetry. ‘* W. B. Shirt Waist Corset” is stamped on each pair. 

“ W.B. SHIRT WAIST” MODEL 115 “W._B_SHIRT WAIST” MODEL 116 

is made of the finest, toughest, and light- is like 115, but the material is of strong $ 

est batiste. trummed at top and bottom French lisle net as light as gossamer 

with lace and baby ribbon. In white ' and of unusual sturdiness. Sizes 18 to ry 

only. Sizes 18 to 26. Price - - - Price - ° " . " ° . 


Your dealer has all these corsets on sale. If you cannot get them at his store, 
mention his name and forward money direct to us and we will see that you are 


supplied. For safety sake send registered letter or money order. 


Weingarten Brothers, Dept. #.8., 377-379 Broadway, N. Y. 


“LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CORSETS IN THE WORLD."’ 
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A Perfect Food 














Housekeepers, when they 
order BAKER’S CHOC. 
OLATE, should make 
sure that their grocer 
does not give them any 
of the imitations now 
on the market. 
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JuLty NUMBER The Next Bazar 








N the July number of HARPER'S BAZAR, to be published Fune tgth, the 
readers of this periodical will find a splendid table of contents. This list, com- 


piled far in advance, is but a partial showing of the admirable features of our 
next Number: 


THE LAYETTE OF A ROYAL INFANT - - - By Rebecca A. Insley 
Llustrated with numerous photographs and drawings 
The BAZAR has secured a special and entirely exclusive account of the 
layette now prepared for the baby of the King and Queen of Italy. The 
photographs taken for the article have been made especially for the BAZAR, 
and the whole feature will be brilliantly interesting and authoritative. 


STUDIES OF GREAT WOMEN: CHARLOTTE CORDAY - - By Margaret Deland 
With a full-page illustration by George T. Tobin 
The last and also one of the best of Mrs. Deland’s splendid papers. No- 
where have more thoughtful, analytical, and delightful contributions been 
printed than these essays in the BAZAR. 


SAINT ERNESTA AND THE IMP - - - - By Elizabeth G. Jordan 
With illustrations by Arthur I. Keller 
One of Miss Jordan’s convent stories, this time dealing with the oldest Sister 
and the youngest pupil in the great institution. Saint Ernesta is a vener- 
able nun; the “Imp” is a small child of ten whose pranks upset the whole 
convent. 


SELF-HELP FOR NERVOUS WOMEN—THIRD PAPER -_ By John K. Mitchell, M.D. 


Another of these admirable contributions on th's most timely and important 
topic. Every woman should read and profit by Dr. Mitchell’s simple, non- 
technical, and eminently helpful papers. 


FASHIONS THE WORLD OVER - - . - By A. T. Ashmore 
With numerous illustrations by Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, and Caroline L. Goodwin 
The BAZAR’S fashions need no commendation here. They are so 
far superior to those in any other periodical that even rival editors admit 
the fact. Nothing more eloquent could be said. Next month’s fashions 
will deal especially with the topics of SHEER GOWNS FOR SUMMER WEAR, 
SEA-SHORE COSTUMES, STREET GOWNS, HATS, etc. 


PEGGIE. A POEM - - - - - By Samuel Minturn Peck 


With illustrations by James Verrier 
A charming love poem which needs only to be read to be appreciated. 


BAGSBY’S DAUGHTER—THIRD INSTALMENT - By Bessie and Marie van Vorst 
Lllustrated by Clifford Carleton 
The plot of this dramatic and fascinating novel moves forward very swiftly. 
Bagsby’s daughter is already well launched on her sea of troubles. 
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Out Fune 19th Jury NumBer 











MODERN NURSING IN THE HOME - - - By Mabel Balcombe 
One of the practical papers for which the BAZAR is famous. Invalids 
everywhere will profit by it. 


THROUGH A CHILD’S EYES Illustrated by F. Y. Cory - By Margaret Wilson 
One of the most charming papers yet published inthe BAZAR. The heroine 
is an unconscious little child. Miss Cory is famous for her pictures of 
children, and she has done her best work in illustrating this sketch. 


MISS DE FOREST’S PARIS LETTER 
All the news and gossip of the gay French city, touched up by Miss de 
Forest's facile pen. 


JULY HOME BREAKFASTS - - - - By Josephine Grenier 
lilustrated with photographs and sketches 
A paper for the tired housewife, so full of suggestion and novelty that she 
will find in it alone the value of her subscription to the BAZAR. 


GIRLS - - ~ - - - By Margaret Hamilton Welch 
Their own department—in which a woman who knows them well will write 
each month for their information and interest the happenings, suggestions, 
and novelties that will appeal to them. 


FRUIT SALADS Illustrated with photographs 
A valuable and a most seasonable contribution. 
BOOKS AND WRITERS - - - - - By Anna Parmly Paret 
All the news of the world of books and authors will be set forth here. 
KINDERGARTEN METHODS FOR MOTHERS * - By Rosemary Baum 


(Supervisor of Kindergartens, Utica, N. Y.) 
Thousands of mothers are profiting by these papers. They have the 
BAZAR to thank for unique and exclusive information. 
IN ADDITION: 

Editorial Comment, Three Pages of Humor, Points for Home-Makers, 
Questions of Good Form, Questions of Household Decoration, Law for 
Women, by Mrs. Bairight, Answers to Mothers, by Marianna Wheeler 
(Supt. of N. Y. Babies’ Hospital). 


Also countless other topics, covering comprehensively and interestingly 
every subject of interest to the up-to-date American woman. 


10c. a Copy. $1.00 a Year. 


NOTE. The May edition of HARPER’S BAZAR was erhausted the week of pub- 
lication: no copies could be had after that time. This hint should encourage non-sub- 
scribers to order their BAZARS in advance. 
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A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE MARTYRDOM 


OF AN EMPRESS” 








AN ANONYMOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


No book of recent years has aroused so great a sensation 
as “The Martyrdom of an Empress.” Its authorship has 


never been revealed. The mysterious writer has now given 
to the world another book —her autobiography. It is en- 
titled “The Tribulations of a Princess.” It is ful! of the 


most intimate personal recollections of the Austrian and 
Russian courts, of kings and emperors, of intrigue, and of the 
intimate life of those whom we know only as public men. 
And it is written in the same easy, conversational way that 
has made the author’s earlier book so remarkable a success. 


THE 


TRIBULATIONS 
OF A 


PRINCESS 























READY ABOUT JUNE 4 
Iffustrated. Crown 8vo. $2 25 Net 
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a 
Love Letters of Victor Hugo 


(1820-1822) 


The Atlanta Constitution says : “ Har- 
per & Brothers have rendered an im- 
portant service in bringing out these 
love letters, and we believe that they 
will become widely popular. They 
contain within themselves many ex 
quisite touches of genius.” 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $3 00 











Ghe 
Progress 


of 
The Century 


These articles appeared originally in 
the N. Y. Suz. They deal with the 
advance that has been made in every 
department of human thought and en- 
deavor in the past one hundred years. 


Cron 8bo, $2 50 


—_ ae 
Love Letters of iii, 


(1846-1889) 
The Academy says: “ They give us a 
picture of ‘the Machiavelli of the 
mailed fist’ writing straight from his 
heart. ....d A devout lover, a devoted 
husband, an affectionate father, and a 
clean-lived country gentleman, is the 
Bismarck silhouetted in these letters.” 


Illustrated. Crown 8bo, $3 00 
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Orations & Essays 


of 
Edward J.Phelps 


A notable volume of the selected 
orations, addresses, and essays of 
the Hon. E. J. Phelps, former U. S. 
Minister to Great Britain and a mem- 
ber of the Bering Sea Commission. 


With Portrait. $3 50 net 
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Its Best 





If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soap, youre sure 


it’s all a laundry soap can be. 

















you've the greatest percentage of soap, with the 
highest cleaning and purifying qualities—it’s 
entirely harmless and does the most work. 


If it’s Babbitt’s |17'776| Soap Powder, . 





If is Babbitt’s Pure Potash or Lye, 


you've the greatest necessary strength—it’s all a 
lye should be. Absolute uniformity. 





If it’s Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder, 


you're sure of its safety, purity, and surpassing 
leavening strength. 





Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO0O 
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“THIS WILL NOT DO AT ALL,” SHE SAID. 


Drawn by Hesxzy Horr, illustrating “*‘ Anthony Trollope’s Mrs. Proudie.” 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MRS. PROUDIE' 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY HuTT 


F I have not yet said that I think Anthony Trollope 
| the most English of the English novelists I will do so 

now. Of course, Jane Austen and George Eliot might 
dispute this primacy with him, but both would fail in the 
comparison, the one because she was too witty and the 
other because she was too wise, faithfully to mirror the 
British spirit. The perpetual play of delicate sarcasm in 
Jane Austen’s books is as alien to the heavy sincerity of 
that simple soul as the deep psychological implications 
of George Eliot’s; but the make and the manner of Trol- 
lope are exactly interpretative of it. All is plain and 
open in his work; if there is any cutting or thrusting it 
is not such as leaves the subject to shake itself before it 
realizes a wound; if there is any philosophizing it is not 
of the accusing sort which makes the reader feel the fault 
or the fate of the character as bound with him; and yet 
Trollope was a true humorist, and as I have already in- 
sisted, a profound moralist. He surpassed the only con- 
temporaries worthy to be named with him in very essential 
things as far as he surpassed those two great women in 
keeping absolutely the level of the English nature. He 
was a greater painter of manners than Thackeray because 
he was neither a sentimentalist nor a caricaturist; and he 
was of a more convincing imagination than Dickens be- 
cause he knew and employed the probable facts in the 





ee case and kept himself free of all fantastic contrivances. 
LA \ 
h in I . 
ee He was the author of more books than Dickens, and 
T many more than Thackeray; but in the number of his 
} creations he fell below either, because of his habit, ac- 


1 1 quired from Thackeray, of carrying the personages of one 

3+ book into another. Thackeray did this with some half a 
af \ NeD dozen prominent people; Major Dobbin of “ Vanity Fair” 
{o ‘ reappears in “ Pendennis,” Pendennis reappears in 
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“Phillip,” and Beatrix Esmond of 
“Esmond” reappears in “The Vir- 
ginians,” and so on; but Trollope’s 
principal books are all bound together 
by the continuity of the principal 
characters. We have again and again 
the Duke of Omnium and his con- 
geners; Dr. Thorne and his kindred 
and connections come and go through 
different novels; and the Barchester 
series is a warp in which the same pat- 
tern of figures and faces is carried 
through from the beginning to the 
end: the Grantlys, the Hardings, the 
Dales, the Eameses, the Omniums, the Ro- 
bartses, the Luftons, the Crawleys, and above 
all the Proudies. 

There is a fascination, which every writer 
of fiction will own, in recurring to a type 
once studied; but the novelist indulges this 
fancy at some risk of tiring his readers. The 
fact that he had tired his readers with Mrs. 
Proudie was brought rudely home to Trol- 
lope one day at his club, where he overheard 
the sighs and groans of a man who was sick 
of her, at finding her again in the novelist’s 
current story. Trollope says that he then 
and there resolved to kill her, and in that 
very story he made an end of her; but it 
seems to me that his resolution censured both 
the art and the courage of the novelist, who 
should have had a faith in himself and his 
work superior to his sense of any reader’s 
impatience, and should have been above suf- 
fering dictation from it. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he lost heart and put an end to the 
admirable (she was artistically most admir- 
able) creature of his invention, to the last- 
ing loss of all lovers of the true, if not the 
beautiful. 

I will not be sure which book one first meets 
Mrs. Proudie in; one seems, after meeting 
her, to have known her always; but she per- 
vades the whole Barchester series with her 
searching and persistent personality. Mrs. 
Proudie is not merely a shrew and a scold, 
though she is a shrew, and does scold the 
bishop dreadfully, and put him to shame be- 
fore those who should believe him master in 
his house and office. It is less her ambition 
than her nature to govern, and she cannot 
help extending her domain from the bishop 
to the diocese, and meddling in things which 
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it is mischievous as well as indecorous for 
her to concern herself with. But in all this 
she is mainly of a conscientious zeal; she has 
done so much to forward the fortunes of her 
husband, and to promote his rise from among 
the inferior clergy to a spiritual lordship, 
that she cannot help arrogating power and 
attributing merit to herself in the manage- 
ment of his affairs. She has her strong likes 
and dislikes, and with other women she has 
her spites and jealousies; she wishes some- 
times to put these women under her feet, and 
to trample on them after she has got them 
there. But though she makes her husband 
so unhappy and ashamed she does not mean 
to do so, or rather, she would not do so if she 
could have her way without doing so. The 
great thing, however, is to have her way, and 
whatever hinders her having it is for that 
sufficient reason wrong and wicked. The 
bishop himself, poor little, weak, yielding 
man, is wrong, and at least wickedly led 
when he opposes her, and in her great struggle 
with his clergy in the case of Josiah Crawley, 
the perpetual curate of Hoggiestéck, she 
brings the bishop to open shame, and through 
his shame to open rebellion. His rebellion 
takes the form of answering to all she says, 
“You have broken my heart,” and so send- 
ing her from him by mere refusal to be active- 
ly engaged in controversy, or even to be 
actively scolded. In this exile she suddenly 
dies. But I, for one, cannot rejoice in Mrs. 
Proudie’s untimely taking off, for when you 
have her at second hand a scold is purely 
amusing. Besides this, there is a pathos 
in her death which throws all her character 
into a softened relief. She dies partly be- 
cause she does not know what else to do. 
She has finally and utterly failed, with the 
man she has always loved, in the method 
she has always successfully used with him, 
and she waits, bewildered and anguished for 
some break of his intangibility in which she 
can take hold of him again in the old way. 
While she waits her spiritual pang translates 
itself into a physical pang, and she dies of 
heart-disease. She is no longer needed; she 
cumbers the man whom she has so valiantly 
championed even against his own comfort 
and quiet; she will be missed for a while, but 
she will not be truly lamented; she will be a 
mischief taken out of the world. I call this 
all very touching, and it reflects a light upon 
her whole story which keeps me from seeing 
her altogether hateful and harmful. 

















Il 

The moral and ecclesiastical struggle in 
which Mrs. Proudie closes with Josiah Craw- 
ley is the beginning of the end with her, as the 
reader will find somewhat overduly recorded in 
“The Last Chronicle of Barset.” That is a 
book, largely imagined and in places amply 
realized, which as a whole fails as distinctly 
of being a masterpiece as any great novel I 
know of. Trollope’s second-hand vice of 
twaddling Thackeraywise over his characters 
and situations comes to the worst in it, where 
the fag-ends of the Barchester series are 
gathered together in a loose and feeble in- 
trigue. The tremendous conception of Craw- 
ley’s tragedy is suffered to become part and 
parcel of the prevailing weakness through 
the author’s willingness to eke out the in- 
terest by delaying the dénouement so long; 
but if that tragedy alone could have been 
openly treated and Crawley studied solely in 
his relation to the other human particles it 
magnetically attracted, the book would have 
been one of the great fictions of the world. As 
it is, second-rate and third-rate though it is, 
still it has the fascination which that pure, 
sad, half-mad soul never fails to exercise 
whenever he appears on the scene. With the 
dreadful accusation of theft which he falls 
under, after passing a check which he seems 
to have come by unlawfully, but which he 
cannot remember how he came by, he alone 
gives the story cohesion and unity; and it is 
his sorrow and his shame which bring Mrs. 
Proudie in enmity upon him. 

When the magistrates, his old friends and 
fellow-clergymen, are constrained to commit 
him upon the charge to which he has laid 
himself open, Mrs. Prondie decides that it is 
high time the bishop should take some action 
concerning him; and she requires the poor 
bishop to summon him to the palace and make 
him show cause why he should not be sus- 
pended from his perpetual curacy at Hoggle- 
stock until a jury of his countrymen shall 
have acquitted him of the charge. Then 
Crawley, being too poor to pay for a carriage, 
walks ‘the long road from Hogglestock to 
Barchester in the cold and wet, and presents 
himself to his spiritual superior. But the 
superior of his spiritual superior is there also 
to receive the threadbare, muddy, majestic 
man, and the scene that follows is the rep- 
resentation of her determination to force her- 
self into an affair which is none of hers, and 
his determination to keep her out of it. 
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“You are very punctual, Mr. 
Crawley,’ said the bishop. Mr. Craw- 
ley simply bowed his head, still keep- 
ing his hands beneath his cloak. ‘ Will 
you not take a chair nearer to the 
fire?’ Mr. Crawley had not seated <3y¥/ 
himself, but had placed himself in § 
front of a chair at the extreme end of 
the room,—resolved that he would not 
use it unless he were duly asked. 
‘Thank you, my lord,’ he said, ‘I am 
warm with walking, and, if you please, 
will avoid the fire.’.... Hitherto Mrs. 
Proudie had not said a word. She 
stood back in the room, near the fire,—more 
backward a good deal than she was accus- 
tomed to do when clergymen made their ordi- 
nary visits. On such occasions she would 
come forward and shake hands with them 
graciously,—graciously even, if proudly; but 
she had felt that she must do nothing of that 
kind now; there must be no shaking hands 
with a man who had stolen a check for twenty 
‘I hope your wife and children 
are well, Mr. Crawley.... I have felt for Mrs. 
Crawley very deeply,’ said Mrs. Proudie. Mr. 
Crawley had now made up his mind that as 
leng as it was possible he would ignore the 
presence of Mrs. Proudie altogether; and, 
therefore, he made no sign that he had heard 
the latter remark. ‘It has been most unfor- 
tunate,’ continued the bishop.... ‘ Far be it 
from me to express an opinion upon the mat- 
ter, which will have to come before a jury of 
your countrymen. It is enough for me to 
know that the magistrates assembled at Sil- 
verbridge, gentlemen to whom no doubt you 
must be known, as most of them live in your 
neighborhood, have heard evidence upon the 
subject—’ ‘Most convincing evidence,’ said 
Mrs. Proudie, interrupting her husband. Mr. 
Crawley’s black brow became a little blacker 
as he heard the word, but still he ignored the 
woman. He not only did not speak, but did 
not turn his eye upon her. . . . ‘ You would 
have been put in prison, Mr. Crawley, because 
the magistrates were of opinion that you had 
taken Mr. Soames’s check,’ said Mrs. Proudie. 
On this occasion he did look at her. He turn- 
ed one glance upon her from under his eye- 
brows, but he did not speak. ‘ With all that. 
I have nothing to do,’ said the bishop. ‘ No- 
thing whatever, my lord,’ said Mr. Crawley. 








‘ But, bishop, I think that you have,’ 
said Mrs. Proudie. ‘The judgment 
formed by the magistrates as to the 
conduct of one of your clergymen 
makes it imperative upon you to act 
in the matter.’ ‘Yes, my dear, yes; 
I am coming to that. What Mrs. 
Proudie says is perfectly true.... It 
is undoubtedly the fact that you 
must at the next assizes surrender 
yourself at the court-house yonder, 
to be tried for this offence against 
the laws.’ ‘That is true. If I be 
alive, my lord, and have strength 
sufficient, I shall be there.’ ‘You must be 
there,’ said Mrs. Proudie. ‘The police will 
look to that, Mr. Crawley.’ She was becoming 
very angry in that the man would not answer 
her a word. On this occasion again he did not 
even look at her.... ‘Under these circum- 
stances,’ continued the bishop, ‘ looking to the 
welfare of your parish, to the welfare of the 
diocese, and allow me to say, Mr. Crawley, to 
the welfare of yourself also—’ ‘And espe- 
cially to the souls of the people,’ said Mrs. 
Proudie.... The bishop paused, and Mr. 
Crawley bowed his head. ‘I, therefore, sent 
over to you a gentleman with whom I am 
well acquainted, Mr. Thumble, with a letter 
from myself, in which I endeavored to impress 
upon you, without the use of any severe lan- 
guage, what my convictions were.... Mr. 
Thumble brought me back your written reply,’ 
continued the bishop, ‘ by which I was grieved 
to find that you were not willing to submit 
yourself to my counsel in the matter.’ ‘I was 
most unwilling, my lord. Submission to 
authority is at times a duty;—and at times 
opposition to authority is a duty also.. 

Opposition to usurped authority is an impera- 
tive duty,’ said Mr. Crawley. ‘ And who is to 
be the judge?’ demanded Mrs. Proudie. Then 
there was silence for a while; when, as Mr. 
Crawley made no reply, the lady repeated her 
question. ‘ Will you be pleased to answer my 
question, sir? Who, in such a case, is to be 
the judge?’ But Mr. Crawley did not please to 
answer her question. ‘ The man is obstinate,’ 
said Mrs. Proudie.... ‘I forget where I was,’ 
said the bishop. ‘Oh! Mr. Thumble came 
back, and I received your letter;—of course 
I received it. And I was surprised to learn 
from that, that in spite of what had occurred 
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at Silverbridge, you were still anxious to con- 
tinue the usual Sunday ministrations in your 
church.’... ‘Had I been Mr. Thumble,’ said 
Mrs. Proudie, ‘I would have read from that 
desk and I would have preached from that 
pulpit. Mr. Crawley waited a moment, 
thinking that the bishop might perhaps speak 
again; but as he did not, but sat expectant 
as though he had finished his discourse, and 
now expected a reply, Mr. Crawley got up 
from his seat and drew near to the table. 
‘My lord,’ he began, ‘it has all been just as 
you have said. The circumstances are strong 
against me; and, though your lordship has al- 
together misunderstood the nature of the duty 
performed by the magistrates in sending my 
case for trial,—although, as it seems to me, 
you have come to conclusions in this matter 
in ignorance of the very theory of our laws,—’ 
‘Sir!’ said Mrs. Proudie. ‘ Yet I can fore- 
see the probability that a jury may discover 
me to have been guilty of theft.’ ‘Of course 
the jury will do so,’ said Mrs. Proudie. .. . 
‘But till that time shall come, my lord, I 
shall hold my own at Hogglestock as you hold 
your own here at Barchester.’... ‘ You defy 
us, then? said Mrs. Proudie. ‘ My lord, I 
grant your authority as bishop to be great, 
but even a bishop can only act as the law 
allows him.’ ‘God forbid that I should do 
more,’ said the bishop. ‘Sir, you will find 
that your wicked threats will fall back upon 
your own head,’ said Mrs. Proudie. ‘ Peace, 
woman,’ Mr. Crawley said, addressing her at 
last. The bishop jumped out of his chair at 
hearing the wife of his bosom called a woman. 
But he jumped rather in admiration than in 
anger. He had already begun to perceive that 
Mr. Crawley was a man who had better be 
left to take care of the souls at Hogglestock, 
at any rate till the trial should come on. 
‘Woman!’ said Mrs. Proudie, rising to her 
feet as though she really intended some per- 
sonal encounter. ‘ Madam,’ said Mr. Craw- 
ley, ‘you should not interfere in these mat- 
ters. You simply debase your husband’s 
high office. The distaff were more fitting 
for you. My lord, good-morning.’ And be- 
fore either of them could speak again, he was 
out of the room, and through the hall, and 
beyond the gate, and standing beneath the 
towers of the cathedral.” 


Ill 


After all, I find that it is rather the char- 
acter of Josiah Crawley than of Mrs. Proudie 
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which is developed in the foregoing scene. 
In another scene she suffers a like defeat at 
the hands of the topping Dr. Tempest, one of 
the chief clergy at Barchester, whom she at- 
tempts to instruct in his duty respecting Mr. 
Crawley. He, too, ignores her presence, and 
if he does so with less majestic dignity than 
Crawley, he brings the bishop a yet keener 
sense of his degradation through his wife. 
“The bishop did not again speak a word of 
kindness to her, and he tried not to speak to 
her at all. ‘You have broken my heart,’ he 
said again and again. Her own efforts to 
bring him back to something like life, to some 
activity of mind if not of body, were made 
constantly; and when she failed, as she did 
fail day after day, she would go slowly to her 
own room, and lock her door, and look back 
in her solitude at all the days of her life. She 
had agonies in these minutes of which no one 
near her knew anything. She would seize 
with her arm the part of the bed near which 
she would stand, and hold by it, grasping it, 
as though she were afraid to fall; and then, 
when it was at the worst with her, she would 
go to her closet,—a closet that no eyes ever 
saw unlocked but her own,—and fill for her- 
self and swallow some draught; and then she 
would sit down with the Bible before her, and 
read it sedulously. She spent hours every day 
with her Bible before her, repeating to herself 
whole chapters, which she almost knew by 
heart. It cannot be said that she was a bad 
woman, though she had in her time done an 
indescribable amount of evil. She still longed 
to rule the diocese by means of her husband, 
—but was made to pause and hesitate by the 
unwonted mood that had fallen upon him.” 
When Crawley at last wrote resigning his 
perpetual curacy, she determined to rouse 
the bishop to action. But when she went to 
speak with him, he would not look at her. 
“*Why do you not turn round and speak 
to me properly? she said. ‘I do not want to 
speak to you at all,’ the bishop answered. 
This was very bad;—almost anything would 
be better than this. He was sitting now over 
the fire, with his elbows on his knees, and his 
face buried in his hands. She had gone 
round the room so as to face him, and was 
now standing almost ever him, but still she 


could not see his countenance. ‘This will 
not do at all,’ she said. ‘My dear, do you 


know that you are forgetting yourself alto- 
gether? ‘I wish I could forget myself.’... 
And now he got up and looked at her. For 





a moment he stood upon his legs, and 
then again he sat down with his face 
turned towards her. ‘It is the truth. 
You have brought on me such dis- 
grace that I cannot hold up my head. 
You have ruined me. I wish I were 
dead; and it fs all through you that 
I am driven to wish it.’ Of all that 
she had suffered in her life this was 
the worst. She clasped both her 
hands to her side as she listened to 
him, and for a minute or two she 
made no reply.... ‘ Bishop,’ she 
said, ‘the words that you~speak are 
sinful, very sinful.’ ‘ You have made them sin- 
ful,’ he replied. ‘I will not hear that from you.. 
I will not indeed. I have endeavored to do my 
duty by you, and I do not deserve it.... All I 
want of you is that you should arouse your- 
self, and go to your work.’ ‘I could do my 
work very well,’ he said, ‘if you were not 
here.’ ‘I suppose, then, you wish I were 
dead?’ said Mrs. Proudie. To this he made 
no reply, nor did he stir himself. How could 
flesh and blood bear this,—female flesh and 
blood, — Mrs. Proudie’s flesh and blood? 
Now, at last, her temper once more got the 
better of her judgment, probably much to her 
immediate satisfaction, and she spoke out. 
‘I tell you what it is, my lord; if you are 
imbecile, I must be active. It is very sad that 
I should have to assume your authority—’ 
‘I will not allow you to assume my author- 
ity.’...‘ What do you mean to say to Mr. 
Thumble when you see him? ‘ That is no- 
thing to you.’ She came up to him and put 
her hand upon his shoulder, and spoke to him 
very gently. ‘Tom,’ she said, ‘is that the 
way in which you speak to your wife? ‘ Yes, 
it is. You have driven me to it. Why have 
you taken upon yourself to send that man to 
Hogglestock?? ‘ Because it was right to do 
so. I came to you for instructions, and you 
would give none.’ ‘I should have given what 
instructions I pleased in proper time. Thum- 
ble shall not go to Hogglestock next Sunday.’ 
‘Who shall go, then? ‘Never mind. No- 
body. It does not matter to you. If you 
will leave me now I shall be obliged to you. 
There will be an end of all this very soon,— 
very soon.’ Mrs. Proudie after this stood 
for a while thinking what she would say; but 
she left the room without uttering another 








word. As she looked at him a hun- 
dred different thoughts came into her 
mind. She had loved him dearly, 
and she loved him still; but she knew 
now,—at this moment felt absolutely 
sure,—that by him she was hated! 
In spite of all her roughness and tem- 
per, Mrs. Proudie was in this like 
other women,—that she would fain 
have been loved had it been pos- 
sible. She had always meant to serve 
him. . She was conscious of that; 
conscious also in a way that, al- 
though she had been industrious, 
although she had been faithful, although she 
was clever, yet she had failed. At the bot- 
tom of her heart she knew that she had been 
a bad wife. And yet she had meant to be a 
pattern wife!.... She was preparing to go up 
to her chamber, with her hand on the banis- 
ters and with her foot on the stairs, when she 
saw the servant who had answered the bishop’s 
bell. ‘John,’ she said, ‘when Mr. Thumble 
comes to the palace, let me see him before he 
goes to my lord.’ Then Mrs. Proudie went up 
stairs to her chamber, and locked her door. 
Mr. Thumble returned to Barchester that day, 
leading the broken-down cob, and a dreadful 
walk he had.... John was peremptory with 
him, insisting that he must wait first upon 
Mrs. Proudie and then upon the bishop. Mr. 
Thumble might perhaps have turned a deaf 
ear to the latter command, but the former 
was one which he felt himself bound to obey. 
So he entered the palace, rather cross, very 
much soiled as to his outer man; and in this 
condition went up a certain small staircase 
which was familiar to him, to a small parlor 
which adjoined Mrs. Proudie’s room, and 
there awaited the arrival of the lady.... Mrs. 
Proudie’s own maid, Mrs. Draper by name, 
came to him and said that she had knocked 
twice at Mrs. Proudie’s door and would knock 
again. Two minutes after that she returned, 
running into the room with her arms extend- 
ed, and exclaiming, ‘Oh, heavens, sir ;—mis- 
tress is dead!’ Mr. Thumble, hardly knowing 
what he was about, followed the woman into 
the bed-room, and there he found himself 
standing awestruck before the corpse of her 
who had so lately been the presiding spirit of 
the palace. The body was still resting on its 
legs, leaning against the end of the side of the 
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bed, while one of the arms was close clasped 
around the bed-post. The mouth was rigidly 
closed, but the eyes were open as though star- 
ing at him. Nevertheless there could be no 
doubt from the first glance that the woman 
was dead. He went up close to it, but did not 
dare to touch it. There was no one as yet 
there but he and Mrs. Draper;—no one else 
knew what had happened.” 


IV 

The type of mere termagant is not hard to 
catch; but the woman who is conscientious 
as well as arrogant, who means well to those 
she most wrongs and outrages, is one of those 
mixed characters far more difficult to achieve, 
and it is such a woman who constitutes the 
author’s triumph in Mrs. Proudie. One can- 
not say she is his greatest triumph; a cloud 
of witnesses would rise in protest if one said 
that. There would be Lady Glencora Pallis- 
ser, Lady Laura Kennedy, Mrs. Phineas Finn, 
Madalina Demolines, Miss Dunstable, and the 
various heroines of “Orley Farm,” “ The 
Bertrams,” “Can You Forgive Her?’ “Is He 
Popenjoy ?” “He Knew He Was Right,” and 
many others to gainsay so bold a claim. Yet, 
in spite of them is not Mrs. Proudie, after 
Lily Dale, the woman character who remains 
most distinct in the memories of Trollope’s 
readers ? 

I have been wondering all through my 
writing of him, whether the readers of Trol- 
lope are of that commanding class which they 
once were, and sadly doubting. Once, there 
is no question but he had the largest number 
of authoritative readers, but for how long a 
time, or just when, it would not be easy to 
say. I suspect his supremacy was brief, and 
that it could be ascertained only for that 
bright moment when Thackeray was editing 
the “Cornhill Magazine,” and Trollope was 
writing its serial. But his popularity ex- 
tended all through the eighteen-sixties, and 
well into the seventies, from the time fixed 
by his “Cornhill” story; I forget which of 
his stories it was. Thackeray had then done 
all his great novels, and though Dickens had 
still several of his prodigious fantasies be- 
fore him, it is doubtful if he was to deepen 
or even widen the impression he had already 
made. Charles Reade was synchronously 
coruseating in his most brilliant pin-wheeling 
and sky-rocketing, but like Dickens he was 
confirming rather than forming his public. 
George Eliot’s greatest work came a little 
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later, and in “ Middlemarch” she pushed 
Trollope from the throne, which she then held 
until her declining powers made the accession 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy easy for his unques- 
tionable mastery. 

3ut during the period ‘covered by our civil 
war, say, from 1861 till 1865, Trollope reign- 
ed; and no one, I think, can say that he was 
unworthy to reign. Each of the great con- 
temporary English novelists represented an 
English world, and Thackeray’s English 
world did not differ more from Dickens’s than 
from Reade’s or George Eliot’s. But Trol- 
lope, without seeking subjects for ironical 
satire, or surprising transformation, or daz- 
zling discovery, or morbid analysis, repre- 
sented the English world as it appeared to 
him in its normal moods of high-and-low 
mindedness; vicious, virtuous; dull, amus- 
ing, respectable and disreputable; wise and 
foolish; but in all its varieties entirely and 
for the most part unconsciously English. 
One need not recur to Carlyle’s saying that 
Trollope could never lack for characters, so 
long as there were thirty millions of people 
in Great Britain, mostly bores; for that is 
as false and wrong-headed as nearly all Car- 
lyle’s ad captandum criticism; and .Haw- 
thorne’s saying that a novel of Trollope’s 
was like a piece of earth under the micro- 
scope, with all the life active upon it, imparts 
an erring sense of dimensions. If a telescope 
of prodigious power could be trained from 
somewhere in space upon the British Isles, 
so that their people could be seen life-size, 
that would offer some such effect as we get 
in Trollope’s fiction. He had not enough, or 
he had too much, imagination to conceive of 
representing his fellow-subjects in the mid- 
years of the Victorian reign, other than as 
he knew them, and he neither extenuated nor 
aught set down in malice concerning them. 

If this is true of the men, it is still truer 
of the women. At a time when Thackeray 


was caricaturing or sentimentalizing them, 
translating them 


when Dickens was into 
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pretty or hideous monsiers, when 
Reade was portraying them as impas- 
sioned or perfidious pusses, and when 
George Eliot was idealizing them in 
her Romolas or persecuting them in 
her Gwendolens and Rosamonds, 
Trollope was doing his period the in- 
calculable service of anticipating in- 
stantaneous photography in his like- 
nesses of Victorian maids, wives, 
and widows in endless variety. His 
work is all so true and artistic that 
one cannot trace in it the presence 
of any favorite type of woman. The 
women are such women as each scheme neces- 
sarily involves: good, bad, and indifferent; 
fair, plain, and middling; wise and foolish; 
high and low; the camera treats them all 
alike fairly; and the spectator is the richer 
by its impartiality. 

Upon the whole I should be inclined to 
place Trollope among the very first of those 
supreme novelists to whom the ever-womanly 
has revealed itself. He has not shown the 
subtlest sense of womanhood; his portraits 
do not impart the last, the most exquisite 
joy; it is not the very soul of the sex that 
shows itself in them; but it is the mind, the 
heart, the conscience, the manner; and this 
is for one painter enough. Let Jane Austen 
catch their ultimate charm, and George Eliot 
their ultimate truth, and Hawthorne their 
farthermost meanings and intimations; Trol- 
lope has shown them as we mostly see them 
when we meet them in society and as we know 
them at home; and if it were any longer his 
to choose, he might well rest content with his 
work. For my part I wish I might send my 
readers to the long line of his wise, just, sane 
novels, which I have been visiting anew for 
the purposes of these papers, and finding as de- 
lightful as ever, and, thanks to extraordinary 
gifts for forgetting, almost as fresh as ever. 
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Come 


BY CLARENCE URMY 





Come home! The redwoods on a hundred hills 
Are calling, calling, 

Their dear entreaties on the western wind 
So gently falling ; 

Oh, close your eyes and look into your heart 


And hear them say: ‘‘ Too long we’ve been apart !” 


Come home! The poppies in a thousand fields 
Are pleading, pleading. 

Can you not hear across the land and sea 
Their interceding ? 

And do you not amid your Orient dreams 


Hear soft beseechment from wild-willowed streams ? 
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Come home! The blue, blue sky with folded palms 
Is praying, praying 

That you no longer now your dear return 
Will be delaying ; 

And lo! into the blue there creeps the gold 


With vesper prayers of spirits manifold. 


Come home! For oh, mid all the orisons 
Now theeward, winging, 

Can you not hear, oh, hark! a well-known voice 
So softly singing 

From dawn till dusk and all the long night through, 


** Come home, dear Heart, for one hath need of you”’? 
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CHAPTER II.—(Continued) 


HE hid a moment in the folds 
of plush until the man- 
servant had opened the door, 
let Mr. Halifax in, and disap- 
peared to announce him. Then 
she stole out, and, with a 
simple frankness that delighted her fiancé, 
she extended both hands to him, saying in a 
gentle voice, whose emotion was even more 
expressive than the words it uttered, “ I am so 
happy.” He stooped toward her, but she 
withdrew and whispered, “ Not yet, you may 
not kiss me yet!” and she was gone. The 
man-servant again stood before the delirious 
Halifax, stating that Mr. Bagsby would re- 
ceive him in the library, whither he allowed 
himself to be conducted. The capsule 
merchant was warm in his greeting. He felt 
well disposed toward Halifax for his strong 
broad shoulders and capable appearance, arid 
also because he was young, and Bagsby’s 
youth had. béen so happy that he took uncon- 
scious pleasure in all that suggested to him 
youth and starting out in the world. 

A few words were exchanged about the af- 
ternoon’s entertainment, Bagsby referred in 
warm terms of compliment to Halifax’s vic- 
tory in the Hancock bribe case, and then the 
younger man, feeling that every moment he 
postponed the announcement of his extraor- 
dinary mission was claiming courtesy under 
false pretences, and eager also to speak, al- 
though he dreaded an answer that might 
mean the ruin of his life’s content, began with 
evident agitation: 

“Mr. Bagsby, I have something very serious 
to ask of you.” 

“Don’t be timid,” Bagsby responded, push- 
ing the tray of cigars, cigarettes, matches, and 
ash-receivers toward Halifax. “ Smoke, won’t 
you? If I had made this world, I tell Mrs. 
Bagsby, I would have made us all equals, so 
none need feel afraid of the others. Why, 
I'd rather give up all my success at the 
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Works than frighten anybody, Mr. 
fax.” 

Halifax could have wrung his hand. He 
laughed and took a cigarette instead, which 
he rolled and crushed between his fingers 
without lighting it. 

“Timid is not exactly the word which ex- 
presses my feelings,” he began again. “I am 
stirred by an emotion which concerns the most 
serious event that can occur in a man’s life.” 

“ Well, there’s three things which have been 
serious events in my life,” the manufacturer 
rejoined, desiring instinctively to put the 
young man at his ease. “ There’s my wife ”— 
he counted her off on his thumb and fore- 
finger; “there’s my two children ”—these he 
named on the next two fingers; “and there’s 
business ”"—there was nothing left for busi- 
ness but one short, fat little finger. 

“Well,” said Halifax, “I have no business 
—TI am a lawyer; I have no children, for I am 
not married; and I have no wife, but I love 
a woman with my whole soul. I want to 
marry her and give her everything I have in 
the world, and I have come to ask your per- 
mission to do this. Mr. Bagsby, I love your 
daughter. I wish to make Violet my wife.” 

Bagsby was silent so long a time, gazing 
into the red flames of the fire, that Halifax 
thought perhaps in his emotion his heart alone 
had spoken words that his companion could 
not hear; but at last the father turned toward 
him his steady eyes whose tears reflected the 
room’s soft lights, and said deliberately, 

“ What does Violet say about this?” 

Halifax, who had prepared a host of ex- 
planations and excuses, was disconcerted by 
this one question, direct, simple. 

“She said that I might speak to you—she 
said that she would be my wife;” he pro- 
nounced the words with pride. 

“Vj said ‘ yes,’ did she?” her father asked, 
drawing his lips together, and again after a 
long pause: “ She knows pretty much what's 
best for her, I guess; Emeline and I always 
intended to let her fix things up for herself, 
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as we did—but,” he added, turning his head 
toward Halifax, with a movement which car- 
ried one of the sparkling tears over his eye- 
lashes and down his round, bearded cheek— 
“but I never thought it would come so sud- 
den. Of course I know how you stand in 
your profession; you’re not exactly a stranger 
to us, and you’re acquainted with friends of 
ours too. It isn’t that I have any fear about 
you.... Only it is so sudden.” 

“It is terribly sudden, I admit,” the suitor 
hastened to agree, “and I should think any 
one would be broken-hearted at the very 
thought of losing Violet even for a little 
while; but I will be everything to her, Mr. 
Bagsby, and you will not be losing a daughter 
but only getting another son—another pair 
of broad shoulders to back you up.” He went 
over and took Bagsby’s hand in his. Bagsby 
dared not make much response, for the lump 
in his throat threatened a total breaking down 
of self-control. He shook the young man’s 
hand monotonously back and forth, and then 
he said: 

“T’ll go up and tell mother that you young 
people have fixed things up between you—” 
He rose and disappeared into the hall. Hali- 
fax was in a nervous state of excited anticipa- 
tion and eager intensity. He went over and 
held his hands toward the warm cheering 
blaze on the hearth, and as he did so, his eyes, 
wandering about the wealth of bric-a-brac 
on the chimney-piece, fell upon a note unfold- 
ed, and lying in such a way that he could not 
but grasp without intention the meaning of 
its first few sentences: “ Violet, dearest, my 
hope and my reward, I thank God it is my 
right....” Halifax wrenched himself from 
the letter, not without seeing two initial let- 
ters, “P. W.”, at the bottom of it, which 
burned themselves into his soul. 

A motherly rustling of skirts through the 
hallway brought him back to the present crisis 
before him. Mrs. Bagsby’s principle of “ let- 
ting folks have their chance ” was too deeply 
instilled to fail her at so serious a moment. 
She greeted warmly her suddenly appointed 
son-in-law. It was with difficulty that he 
could keep his eyes from the chimney and hold 
them steadily for her to look into as she said: 

“You have given us a surprise!” Halifax 
returned her gaze without seeing or hearing. 
“Tt seems you young folks have taken 
things into your own management. We can’t 
say much, for it’s about the way we fixed 
things up ourselves, Mr. Bagsby and I.” She 
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gave a pathetic laugh. “If Violet’s made up 
her mind to say yes, I guess the rest of us ’Il 
follow suit; we generally do!” 

The answer he had so desired fell dully on 
his distracted mind. Didn’t she know what 
was in the letter? Was it a huge practical 
joke? Was it what he deserved for proposing 
to a woman the hour he met her? Was Violet 
a coquette, a flirt? Had the ideal of his boy- 
hood been realized for a fleeting moment only 
to cause him new suffering? These reflec- 
tions he felt left an awkward pause, and yet 
he could not speak; the pain in his heart 
seemed to paralyze his tongue. 

“Violet. ...” Mrs. Bagsby began. 

“Yes, Violet ”—he seized upon the name— 
“your daughter. Can you let me see her? It 
is very essential for me to see her... .at 
once... .” 

“T am real sorry.” Mrs. Bagsby appeared 
embarrassed. “She had an engagement she 
couldn’t get out of to-night. She made it 
some time ago, before she expected you. It’s 
a pity.” 

“Violet was out,” he repeated to himself. 
“She had an engagement. ...an engagement 
with ‘P. W.’ of course. How did she dare 
make so light of such a serious matter?” His 
eyes reverted to the note. “ Yes,” he said, in 
answer to Mrs. Bagsby, “she could hardly 
have expected me to-night.” 

This remark the mother and father fol- 
lowed by a host of questions about the meet- 
ing of the young people, Halifax’s likes and 
dislikes, his future plans and past experience, 
to all of which he responded as by a third per- 
son while he struggled against the belief 
forced in upon him that his life’s happiness 
had been made a matter for jest. At last, 
with a frantic effort at cordiality, he got 
away from the kindly old people, out into the 
air where he could think more freely of what 
step he would next take in the drama whose 
hero he had suddenly become. 


CHAPTER III 


THE BROTHERS-IN-LAW 


OBERT’S aunt, little Miss Halifax, 
R had received the confidence, hugged 
her nephew, patted him on the back, 
blessed him, and said with tears that Miss 
Bagsby was the luckiest girl in Chicago. It 
was 1 a.M. when she bestowed upon her un- 
known niece this medal of distinction. She 
had waited up for Robert in her gray flannel 
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dressing-gown, her blue worsted slippers, and 
her hair on pins that in the night bewitched 
it into curls for the daytime. Robert found 
that after his excitement of the day Miss 
Halifax acted like a soothing syrup. 

“She is pretty,” she chirped, “ you say ?”’ 

“ Perfectly lovely.” 

“T am glad. Only twenty-three?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Miss Halifax, though 
what twenty-three had to do with the sigh she 
could not have told. 

“You take it wonderfully, aunt.” 

“It took you wonderfully, Bobby.” 

“Yes,” said her nephew, “ and you are one 
in a hundred thousand to understand it.” 

“T know you,” smiled the dear lady; “I 
brought you up and I feel I am responsible.” 

“Tf you are responsible,” said her nephew, 
“T will kiss you again.” 

Miss Halifax studied her nephew with a de- 
termination to thoroughly read him. “ You 
are pale, Bobby, you are nervous.” 

“But what do you expect?” 

“ Radiant happiness—if not now, never.” 

He was silent. He could not at that mo- 
ment claim radiant happiness, tortured as he 
was with the words of the ietter jumping be- 
fore his eyes at every wink of his lids. 

“People in Chicago unmarry in haste,” 
mused Miss Halifax. “ Why shouldn’t they 
fall in love in like ratio? But—unless it is a 
complete union of souls, a true electric love 
match, it has nothing to recommend it.” 

Halifax tried to assume the expected light- 
ness of manner. “Oh, it’s a love-match, of 
course! Why should she have accepted me 
otherwise? I am not rich enough, according 
to her own income, or celebrated enough to 
be a temptation.” 

“She must make you believe her affection, 
Robert.” 

“T do,” he stoutly affirmed, “ absolutely,” 
and cheered himself with the words. 

By this time they had gone down the hall 
together. Halifax stood at his own door hold- 
ing the knob, and his gray, slender aunt had 
her hand on his shoulder. “ Bobby,” she 
said, seriously, “I am glad of this for many, 
many reasons. Will you—shall you see her?” 

“ Yes.” 

A flush crept up the fine old cheek of the 
New England virgin. “I have called her 
dreadful names. I have hated and mistrust- 
ed, even condemned her. Poor woman!” said 
Miss Halifax, gently, “ poor woman!” 
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Robert moved uneasily. “ Don’t,” he said, 
“think of it or refer to it again. You have 
never understood. Haven't I always said 
that? Pity her if you like, but not for me or 
because of me.” 

“Really, Robert, really?’ and Miss flali- 
fax nervously changed the subject. “ You 
must sleep late to-morrow if you can. I 
won’t have you called.” 

He detained her a moment. “ Late as it is, 
I must write a note; late as it is, I must send 
it. It is vitally important.” 

It was late, shockingly, for notes to go 
their formal rounds, but instead of exclaim- 
ing at the evident fact, Miss Halifax smiled. 
“Write it. I will knock up James myself; 
he shall take it round to Michigan Avenue 
right away.” 

She left him and pattered down the hall in 
her blue worsted slippers. 

“ Angel,” murmured Robert Halifax, 
“angel!” and opened his door and went in. 
He had been the devoted slave of one woman 
for ten years. He was desperately in love 
with another. “ Angel!” he said, tenderly, 
and Miss Halifax, who had never known a 
lover, was blessed by this ardent one above 
all women in the world. 

The next morning Robert was rudely 
awakened by a brisk rapping on his door. In 
his sleepy daze he remembered his aunt’s 
promise that she would not let him be dis- 
turbed, and, like all healthy sound sleepers, 
he was righteously indignant. 

“What the dickens!” he growled, and two 
voices replied—one the familiar brogue of 
the housemaid apologizing, and a strange, 
high-keyed little voice insisting. 

“Yez an’t goin’ in on him onless he’s 
warrned ” (and a protest). 

“What’s the matter?’ demanded Halifax, 
jumping up and going to the door; he opened 
it and stood behind its screen. 

“Wull, sorr, it’s a young gintleman,” and 
the young gentleman stepped in, a small boy, 
to whom Halifax in his déshabille was dis- 
played. 

“Why, you wear pajamas, don’t you?” ex- 
claimed the visitor. 

“Look here!” returned Halifax, severely: 
and then he did look there himself, and found 
in the sharp, freckled countenance a fa- 
miliar pleasant suggestion. The boy looked 
like—he had a look of— 

“Hello!” eried Halifax, warm as a glow, 
“vou’re Violet’s brother!” 
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“ Yep,” grinned the red little mouth, “ I’m 
Grove.” 

“ You did perfectly right to come, my dear 
chap,” welcomed his future brother-in-law 
enthusiastically, giving him his hand. 

“ There!” taunted the little boy to Bridget, 
“TI told you he’d let me in.” 

“That’s all right,” called Halifax, to the 
maid from the shelter of the door. “I will 
be down to breakfast at once.” 

“ Breakfast!” exclaimed Grove, in scorn. 
“Lunch is my next meal.” 

“ Why, what time is it?” 

“ Eleven, I guess,” piped the guest. “ I’ve 
been looking at books and pictures here for 
two hours ’most, waiting for you to wake up.” 

The future brothers-in-law frankly studied 
each other—Grove with a gray-eyed stare 
that travelled from Halifax’s frewzelled head 
to his slippers—Lalifax with an amused fur- 
tiveness; and he saw a very small, thin little 
boy in clothes too big for him, trousers that 
came bagging down over his knee-caps, black 
ribbed stockings twisted around the ‘small 
legs. 

“T’ve had the mumps,” he informed. 

Halifax expressed regret. 

“Tt’s catching, but you needn’t be afraid,” 
he assured kindly; “ you couldn’t get it now— 
it’s gone on.” 

“Gone on?” 

“Yep, to some other fellow. I’m all right. 
I was going to school to-day, but I’m not now.” 

“Not Why not?” 

“ Oh, I kind o’ got out of the habit of going 
since they kept me home.” 

Halifax had gone into his dressing-room. 
“Sit down, will you?” he called. “We can 
talk to each other from here!” 

“ Yep,” returned the other, agreeably. 

“ Suppose we have a meal together. I will 
call it breakfast and you can call it lunch.” 

“ All right.” 

“ How is Violet?” asked her lover. 

“She’s all right. Say-—-how’d you guess 
me ?” 

“Why, you look like her.” 

Grove giggled. “Rats! Violet hasn’t 
got red hair and freckles and no nose.” 

“No,” laughed the splashing Halifax, 
“that’s not her picture.” 

“That’s me, though, and I’ve got warts, 
too—one here—and here. Shall I show you?’ 

“No, no,” warned Halifax; “stay where 
you are.” 

“ All right. Say—can I see you shave?” 








“Of course.” 

“Popper don’t shave at all. I’ve seen 
barbers, though, and Mr. West don’t shave 
himself.” 

“Indeed!” cried his host, with warm in- 
terest. Then he forced himself to silence, for 
he wouldn’t from innocence and ignorance 
find out anything that might be—must be— 
“ P. Ww.” 

“ Nope,” vouchsafed Grove, “he don’t 
shave himself. The Auditorium barber 
shaves him, and when I grow up I’m going 
to be him.” 

“Mr. West?” 

Again Grove giggled. “ Nope. How mixed 
you get! The Auditorium barber.” 

“Heavens! What high-bred instincts!” 
groaned Halifax. “ Why, pray?” 

Here he appeared in his shirt and trousers 
and went over towards bis shaving-stand. 
But the boy was speechless with interest; he 
slipped from his chair and approached Hali- 
fax with awed attention. Halifax brought in 
hot water from his dressing-room, and smil- 
ingly regarding the clever little face turned 
up to him, made his foaming lather right 
under the student’s nose. 

“Why do you want to be a barber?” 

“The Auditorium one,” slowly replied the 
child. “ He sees such lots of people—all the 
sports and the fakirs and the bunkoes—not 
many swells; swells generally shave them- 
selves; and he talks and talks, and they have 
to listen to him—they just say ‘ um—um’.” 

Halifax’s face, covered with lather, was 
forced to be grave. “How do you know all 
this?” 

“Mr. West took me once. He took me to 
the circus, then he went in and he got shaved, 
and I watched.” 

“Indeed!” emphasized his future relation. 
“Mr. West is one of those swells, I suppose, 
who doesn’t shave himself.” 

“Yep,” admitted Grove. 

“T don’t approve, old man.” 

“ Hey ?” 

“TI don’t approve; I mean to say I think 
you’d much better be a swell and shave your- 
self than be a barber.” 

“Huh! me a swell?” 

“A gentleman, then,” said the busy Hali- 
fax, who was wiping off suds and lather. 
“Did your sister send me any word?” 

“ Nope,” shook the red head. 

Halifax having made his toilette, went to 
the door, and opened it for his guest to pass 
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through. “ Let’s go down to lunch-breakfast. 
What gave you the happy idea of coming to 
see me?” 

“Why, mother said for the waiter-man to 
go, and I said no, let me; so I came.” 

Halifax stopped still. “They sent you, 
then? Come, old man ”—and he put a forci- 
ble hand on his shoulder—“ what did they 
send you for?’ 

“ Jingo!” cried the little boy, and slapped 
his coat pocket like a man. “ Vi’s letter!” 

Halifax’s heart danced and stood still. 
“Yes,” he said, with godlike patience, 
“ where is it?” 

Grove, red as his hair, dived into his 
trousers pockets and turned out his jacket 
pockets in vain. He looked up piteously to 
Halifax without excuse. 

“Think,” commanded 
“think a little. 

Grove nodded. 

“Did you carry it in your hand?” 

“ Nope.” 

“Then in—” 

“ My overcoat!” shrieked Grove, giving him 
a divine smile that had a ray of his sister’s 
charm, and tore off down the hall, flinging 
himself clattering down the stairs. He was 
back in a second and had not far to come, 
for Halifax was close on his heels and rescued 
Violet’s letter from her brother. He took his 
friend’s hand and led him into the dining- 
room. They were alone, Miss Halifax being 
out on her morning rounds. 

“Sit there,” pointed the host to the oppo- 
site end of the table. 

Grove climbed into the arm-chair and well- 
nigh disappeared. Halifax faced him. 
“Give Master Bagsby some breakfast, will 
you,” he said to Bridget. 

The morning sunlight beamed on the 
breakfast silver and glass and on the brothers- 
in-law to be, and the child’s red hair and his 
eager, intelligent face, and on the strong face 
and blond head of Robert Halifax. Youth 
and childhood at opposite ends of the pretty 
cheerful board—one waiting to be-old enough 
to spell out what the other knew by heart. 
In this innocent atmosphere Halifax broke 
the seal of his first love letter from his 
fiancée: 

“Dear Rosert” (and he liked her the bet- 
ter for her simple address), “ please come to 
see me at three to-day. 

Yours—no one else’s— 
Vio.er.” 


the gentleman; 
Are you sure you took it?” 
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“Ts it good?” asked Grove. 

“Yes, dear boy, very good,” answered his 
vis-a-vis with romantic emphasis. 

“ Mine ain’t,” said his guest, severely, with 
a grimace— it’s salty.” 

Halifax roared. 

“The oatmeal,” explained Grove, kindly; 
“it’s salty as the sea.” 

“Tm awfully sorry.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” reassured the guest. 
“T’ve had it twice for my own breakfast al- 
ready. I'll eat the buckwheat cakes, you bet, 
though.” 

“Do, do,” urged Halifax. He looked at 
his watch. It was nearly midday—three 
hours—a lifetime, and he should know then— 
he should see her again and she would ex- 
plain. She could explain, of course, but after 
his letter of last night where she must have 
seen his jealous suffering, why didn’t she 
send him one word of assurance? Women 
do not realize how men torture themselves. 
Till three, then— 

“Do you like to drive, Grove?” His ex- 
pression showed that he did. “I'll send for 
my runabout and we’ll take a turn in the 
park for a couple of hours. Ill leave you at 
the house. Telephone to Mrs. Bagsby, Brid- 
get, that I’ve got the little boy with me and 
will bring him home at three—at three, 
mind.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 


T was exactly three when Halifax rang the 
| Bagsbys’ bell. Grove, who accompanied 

him to the door, assured him it was use- 
less to be on time, as Violet kept everybody 
waiting. He found her, however, in the li- 
brary by the fire, a book lying open on her 
knees, and between the leaves his letter of the 
night before. 

She looked flushed and troubled; her eyes 
moved about restlessly and met his with evi- 
dent embarrassment. Before she could rise 
from the deep chair where she was seated 
Halifax was by her side, and had taken the 
hand she held out to him in greeting. He 
had come prepared to storm and demand an 
explanation, but already he felt reproachful. 
Could the few words he had written have 
made this change in the girl who had so sud- 
denly promised to be his wife? Her hands 
were cold, and they trembled as she closed - 
the volume before her. Fearing defiance, he 
had perhaps been more severe than necessary. 
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Surely she had never looked so lovely—her 
eyes were dark and serious, her breath came 
quickly with a slight effort that suggested 
timidity and called for protection. At last, 
glancing at him furtively and speaking hur- 
riedly, she said: 

“You aren’t going to be angry about that 
letter, are you?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Do you sup- 
pose,” she asked, “that if I had cared any- 
thing about it I would have left it around? 
Do you think it would have been on the 
mantel-piece if it had been important?” 

In spite of feeling more like an inquisitor 
than a man newly affianced to the most 
charming woman in the world, Robert was 
determined to have some clearing up of his 
jealous anxiety. 

“T trust sincerely it isn’t of the least im- 
portance,” he said, “ but why was it written 
at all? People don’t write love letters with- 
out some encouragement. It is most extraor- 
dinary that I should find this within a few 
hours of the time—” 

Violet blushed. “ Please don’t ask me to 
explain,” she interrupted. “I couldn’t with- 
out being disloyal to s6me one. Won’t you 
try to have faith in me?” 

Halifax smiled, a brief fleeting smile, 
which she did not see, as her eyes were fixed 
upon thé rug-pattern, whose intricacies she 
seemed intent upon following out with the 
point of her slipper. 

“Have faith in you?” he asked, tenderly. 
“T trust you above anybody in the world.” 
There was a long silence. He waited, be- 
lieving at every moment that she would say 
something, and fearing to speak lest he 
should deter her. Meanwhile, her embarrass- 
ment inereased. Her foot stiffened in the 
soft slipper that held it, she breathed more 
quickly, the lace which fell loosely over the 
front of her dress fluttered under the rapid 
beating of her heart. Halifax was torn be- 
tween a longing to take her in his arms and 
quiet her agitation, and a rising ire that 
such agitation should exist. 

“Violet!” he said at last, bending toward 
her. 

She looked up and away again at once lest 
her eyes should speak more love than she 
wished to show. 

“1 can’t tell you,” she whispered. He got 
up and stood with his hands behind him, his 
back to the fire. There was another long 
pause, which she was forced to break, as tears 
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were fast getting beyond her control. She 
might have wept before a demonstrative, con- 
soling Robert, but before this cold, distant 
companion she must remain cold and distant. 
With a break in her voice which caused her 
catechiser a pang she asked: 

“What would be the use of trying to ex- 
plain so long as you don’t trust me?” 

He was patient with her feminine logic. 
“T do trust you,” he said. “ But why, unless 
there is a reason, do you fear explaining?” 

“ Because it would be disloyal to some one 
else.” 

“ And how do you suppose this affects me? 
You consider some one else’s feelings above 
mine. Isn’t it disloyal to me not to explain?” 

“T don’t think it is,” she answered; “I 
shouldn’t think you would want to know. I 
don’t want to know about things in your 
life. I do know a great deal, too,” she added, 
irrelevantly, with a certain indiscretion to 
which women feel privileged when they are 
excited or in trouble. “ People have told me 
things about you, and I suppose they are 
true, too, but I don’t care because you didn’t 
know me when they happened. One thing in 
particular,” she continued, proving by this 
reversion how much she cared; “ but I haven’t 
asked you for an explanation. I was too 
happy. I was so sure you loved me better 
than any one else.” 

“Dearest,” he cried, kneeling by her, 
“don’t say, ‘I was sure you loved me,’ as 
though it were all over,” and rising, he caught 
her hands between his and covered them 
with kisses. He drew her to him, kissing her 
hair, her eyes, her lips, repeating names of 
endearment, entreating her to forgive him. 

She had meant to be very firm in claiming 
his trust, but his sudden embrace left her be- 
wildered. In this first meeting of their lips 
she had given mcre than any spoken promise. 
Could she doubt now of his faith in her? 

“You do love me,” he murmured. 

“ Yes—” 

“Tell me.” He bent his head close to her, 
and she whispered something to him. 

“Darling, my wife!” In his voice there 
was a depth of tenderness, and Violet, blush- 
ing, whispered again, “I love you, Robert.” 

The letter was not further referred to. 
Seated together on the broad library sofa, 
they talked of their love, of their new life, 
their plans for a future in which they were 
never to be separated; they had a world of 
sympathy to exchange for past experiences; 
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Violet told stories of her childhood which 
Halifax interrupted with frequent anecdotes 
of his school-days; they marvelled at the 
similarity of their tastes and feelings even 
as children, and wondered still more that, 
having both lived in Chicago, they showld 
never have met. 

“T lost no time when we did meet,” laughed 
Halifax, “ and I shall make up now by never 
letting you out of my sight.” 

He told of his recent expedition to the 
Grimshorn mines, where he had lived for 
months among the roughest set in the west 
of Mexico, and, as he talked on, stirred by the 
look of admiration and pride which greeted 
him at every new exploit, the most trying 
and anxious work of his life began to seem 
a blessing especially bestowed upon him so 
that he might receive this reward. The 
gentle pressure of Violet’s hand from time 
to time was better than the ringing con- 
gratulations of the whole Grimshorn board 
of directors, and her one little simple ex- 
clamation, “Oh, how wonderful, Robert!” 
he would not have exchanged for the rows of 
framed diplomas hanging in his office. 

“T have no idea,” he went on, “how much 
more time this affair may demand. The Lon- 
don company seem to think my presence 
necessary.” 

“You don’t mean,” she asked, “that you 
must go to Londen yourself?” 

“Yes,” he answered, hardly daring to add 
that he must be in London by the 27th. 

“ Will you have to go soon ?” 

“Almost immediately. By Tuesday of 
next week at the latest I must be on the 
ocean.” 

She slipped both arms round one of his 
and held him fast, letting her head rest 
against his shoulder. 

“ Dearest,” he said, “ how can I go without 
you?” 
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“ And how can I let you?” She looked up, 
smiling at him. 

“But you wouldn’t?” he questioned. 

“We can be married,” she said. Halifax’s 
cup of joy was full to overflowing, but Violet, 
startled as she realized all that this sudden 
promise meant, drew away from the tall man 
beside her who to-day was her lover, and who 
yesterday had been a stranger to her in all 
but name, and for a few moments she sat 
looking down at her small white hands folded 
in her lap. 

There was a difference between adding a 
fiancé to the home life which contented her, 
and being taken by a husband far away 
from the parents upon whom she had always 
depended. At last, turning, she said, 

“T can’t let you go without me.” He 
sealed this promise with a kiss. “ But before 
we make any more plans,” she went on, when 
she could speak again, “I think I would bet- 
ter tell my father.” 

Robert agreed in the wisdom of this, feel- 
ing, moreover, confident of Mr. Bagsby’s con- 
sent. “ Was there ever a man so happy?” he 
thought, while he waited for Violet to re- 
turn. Pacing about the room, he enumerated 
the rapid successes of his career. “ Not 
thirty yet, a name I am not ashamed to offer 
the finest woman in the world, an opinion 
that must be worth something since they 
send five thousand miles for me to give it, 
money to burn, a wife, a home,” and, had Mr. 
Bagsby then entered, he might have found his 
future son-in-law smiling proudly to himself, 
as his thoughts danced away towards the 
hours of joy to be spent with Violet on the 
ship, in London when he should have her all 
to himself, and in the years to come. “ What 
a lucky thing Grimshorn takes me to Lon- 
don,” he thought; “ we shall have weeks with 
nobody to bother us.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 














OW to lessen, to control, to 

ik H abolish if possible, the causes 

‘, of nervousness—this is the 

problem for solution; not how to 

lessen nervousness merely, for it 

must be repeated that is only a symptom, 

and only one symptom, of a disorder which 

has usually a complex and widely spreading 
origin. 

Before nervousness has been established 
and become a habit is the time to attack it. 
Once it has got possession, more severe mea- 
sures must be taken to eject it—and advice 
will have to wait till the war is over. “To 
read the riot act to a mob of emotions is 
valueless, and he who is wise will choose a 
more wholesome hour for his exhortations. 
Before and after are the preacher’s hopeful 
oceasions, not the moment when excitement 
is at its highest and the self-control we seek 
to get help from at its lowest ebb.” 

The woman who suffers from nervousness 
must try to study for herself her life, habits, 
environment, temperament, in order to dis- 
cover whence the trouble springs. Oftenest 
some departure from proper ways of living 
will be found at the starting-point. It may 
have been unavoidable when it occurred, or 
have been thought so at least, or more likely 
not thought about at all until the mischief 
was done. 

Few things will more certainly insure a 
future disastrous result upon the character 
than a habit of yielding to or cultivating to 
excess the expression of all the emotions. 
Tears for trifling pains, or loud complaints 
about small annoyances—physical, social, or 
what not—may give at first momentary re- 
lief to the weeper, but soon become a habit 
which weakens the power of self-control, and 
lessens the possibility of endurance in all 
forms. It is not within the ability of every 
woman to absolutely suppress all manifesta- 
tion of suffering; it is surely within the power 
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of every one to make up her mind— 
and to teach her children—to endure 
the smaller necessary woes of ex- 
istence without an outery, and thus 
aid in the acquisition of control over 
larger forms of trouble. 

To yield and yield again to extravagant 
emotion is weak-minded—and leads to more 
weak-mindedness—and weakens bodily endur- 
ance too. Every one in this trouble-full world 
will some day have need of all possible native 
and acquired courage wherewith to face an 
enemy, whether that enemy come from within 
or without. Let it be cultivated early and al- 
ways. There can be no disaster, moral, phy- 
sical, or financial, so great but that courage, 
reason, and the power to use one’s head 
coolly will help us to encounter it, perhaps 
to conquer, at worst to endure it bravely. 
Whether the suffering is of mind or of body, 
the one who can stand it without wasting her 
strength in making a noise has the possi- 
bility, almost the certainty, of being able to 
lessen it by distracting her mind, by divert- 
ing her own attention, using all means to aid 
her in the struggle. 

One important means is physical quiet, 
relaxation, not the tension of every muscle, 
which is commonly and wrongly held to be 
the way to fight against a hurt. Bodily re- 
laxation is one step, and often the most help- 
ful one, toward securing mental—i.ec., ner- 
vous—ease. The reverse is also true, that 
bodily tension increases mental strain. If, 
for example, you find yourself tremulous, or 
with shaking hands from excitement or ap- 
prehension, the tremor will be much more 
effectively overcome by relaxing the affected 
muscles, or the whole body, than by stiffening 
up and “ bracing yourself ” against it, and the 
corresponding nervous relief is far greater. 

This is the attitude to be sought for; the 
philosophy of it is plain enough to any 
thinking person. If it is not clear to you, 
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try the experiment a few times for yourself. 
The trick of it is not to be acquired in a day 
or a week, but it can be learned, and should 
be striven for at all times until attained and 
fixed as a habit. 

Not only pain, but half the ills that may 
befall one, are multiplied infinitely by ex- 
pectation and attention. The worst part of 
pain is often in anticipation and _ recollec- 
tion. 

It is not always the pain itself that damages, 
but rather the consequences of pain; and it 
is against these that we have to provide an 
armor or habit, against these that we must 
make ready all available weapons. Pain, sor- 
row, trouble—are not these the lot of all? It 
is to be remembered, too, that pain is more 
necessarily part of the life of women than of 
men, many of whom go through a longish 
existence without any serious suffering. To 
bear resolutely what cannot be escaped, to 
refuse to cease from duties or to lay aside 
interests at command of pain will surely 
make it easier to bear, will even shorten its 
duration. lt is true in the moral sphere as 
it is in the action of the body that the burden 
which, once laid down, we cannot lift again 
to our shoulders, may be easily carried if we 
support it standing upright and moving 
steadily onward. 

The attitude of mind toward worries 
should be something like that described above 
for the body—in respect of bearing pain. 
Worries are like crumbs in bed—the more 
you wriggle, the worse they scratch you. 
People with well-established nervousness may 
not be able to get rid of them, but we are 
speaking now of the earlier stages. When 
a woman begins to find that she cannot free 
herself from minor cares, troubles, and ap- 
prehensions, that is the time for action. Let 
her examine into the difficulty with a little 
cool consideration. 

In its fundamental constitution it will 
prove to be due to a sort of derangement of 
moral perspective. The trifles occupy the 
foreground so exclusively that they obscure 
or altogether hide the larger and more im- 
portant things beyond them. This is often 
because trifles do really occupy too large a 
share of her daily attention. The applica- 
tion of a little reasoning power to the con- 
sideration of such matters will, if the trouble 
be not too far advanced, reduce things to 
something like their proper relation. Meet 
worries with common-sense— 





“ Fling but a stone, the giant dies.” 


Learn to put yourself in a detached 
attitude: be watchful for the ap- 
proach of worries, of a cause of ir- 
ritability or panic or groundless dis- 
tress. Met with calmness, they may 
usually be put aside without affect- 
ing the nerves. If you have a deci- 
sion to make, examine the grounds 
for it, of course, then mdke it—and 
stick to it when made. In the treat- 
ment of cases of advanced nervous- 
ness, to insist upon patients do- 
ing this is sometimes the only way to help 
them out of the slough in which they flounder, 
considering and reconsidering troubles of no 
moment—making a great splash, but not ad- 
vancing toward firm ground. Having once 
settled a matter of sma]l importance, let no 
temptation induce you to take it into your 
thought again, not even if you find or believe 
you have judged wrong. You would better, 
under the circumstances, let it go, even if it 
be some detriment to you, than to start at its 
examination over again. Do nct let yourself 
begin to make questions of conscience out of 
nothing. Work, even hard work, as has been 
said so often, is not such a killing matter; 
but work and worry make a deadly combina- 
tion. 

To finish the consideration of the symptoms 
threatening trouble from the nervous side, it 
may be added that the others in the list, 
namely, difficulty in concentrating attention, 
impaired memory, and fatigue of mind com- 
ing too soon upon study or intellectual effort, 
are matters of somewhat greater seriousness. 
The sufferer from any or all of them is usual- 
ly convinced that they represent permanent 
impairment of mind, and generally states to 
the physician that they indicate approaching 
insanity. This is not true, however; they 
do indicate the impairment of the brain’s 
ability to do its work, but no more necessarily 
mean its destruction than a sprained ankle 
means that the leg will drop off. What they 
call loudly for is rest; and if they have not 
gone too far, this may be enough to restore 
the nerves to useful activity. In some in- 
stances to change the form of labor which 
has caused the fatigue will be enough; in oth- 
ers to lessen the hours of work will suffice. 








A wise precaution for women not 
strong, and a measure of great value 
and helpfulness for any one who ex- 
hibits tendencies to nervous break- 
down, is to have an hour or two of 
absolute physical quiet and peace 
daily at a fixed time. It may be dif- 
ficult, but it is less troublesome than 
a long illness. Insist that between 
certain hours you shall be totally 
undisturbed by visitors, servants, 
household questions, or any need less 
serious than the house being on fire. 
If you need physical rest, get it then; 
if you only want peace and time to regain 
disturbed balance, the retirement may be made 
profitable with a book. If more repose than 
this is necessary, an hour after the mid-day 
meal is a good time to choose. 

This consideration of symptoms and their 
treatment has led us a little away from the 
main subject, the prevention of nervousness. 
Enough has been said about the causes to 
suggest some of the remedies. 

I said that often one cause of nervousness 
lay in the dull mechanical routine of house- 
hold work and management, work unvarying 
in kind and for many people uninteresting, 
involving many small annoyances and con- 
stant struggle with untaught and unteach- 
able servants. Since this cannot be done 
away with, every endeavor must be made to 
supply new interests in such lives. Accord- 
ing to age, tastes, habits, or capacity, these 
may be physical or intellectual occupations— 
or both. Active physical exercise is a good 
corrective for ordinary nervous irritability. 
To acquire an interesting hobby or two and 
to ride them pretty hard is another and more 
lasting form of help. To raise chickens or 
pigeons may be made amusing and profitable, 
if you raise good ones of known and valued 
breeds. To make your own garden is a de- 
lightful occupation, but do not let it be a 
mere matter of seeding and weeding. Try for 
the finest flowers, or to fix a new color in a 
familiar flower, or study cross-fertilizing of 
plants. The other day a charming lady told 
me no hand but her own had touched her 
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garden for two years, and that she had hybrid- 
ized two thousand carnations in the previous 
season. 

The immense interest of a camera, well 
used, and the fascination of developing and 
printing your own negatives, every one will 
admit who has experienced them. Here again 
more is to be had out of it by studying new 
methods of daing old things, or finding things 
altogether new to do, than by pursuing worn 
paths. Interest will soon be lost if you limit 
your efforts to caricatures of your friends— 
but think what endless opportunities may be 
found in the flowers by the way-side. A series 
of pictures of a plant or a tree at intervals of 
a week, from the bare branches of spring 
through leaf-making, blossom-time, and 
fruitage to the splendid death of autumn, 
would make occupation for a whole season. 
The bicycle, golf, tennis, and all the range 
of field sports, of course, suggest themselves, 
but these class rather as diversions than occu- 
pations. Their place in the cultivation of 
the body cannot be discussed here, though 
we must turn next to the physical means of 
preventing nervousness. 

The strongest are the least nervous: a ner- 
vous system well fed with good red blood is 
little liable to suffer seriously from any but 
the worst and most unavoidable causes of 
nervousness. If a person’s tendencies by 
temperament or inheritance are toward ner- 
vousness, then to be well fed, at regular hours, 
to sleep sufficiently, to take a daily cold bath, 
to get enough active exercise in the open air 
—if possible in a form which will add inter- 
est to the mere exertion—these should be the 
commandments of the physical law. 

About the moral aspects I seem already to 
have said so much, I am ashamed to repeat 
my counsels. Recognize early and suppress 
extravagant feelings about trifles; discourage 
undue expression of emotions of all kinds; 
meet worries tranquilly; make decisions with- 
out over-consideration; and remember that al- 
though you must to some extent be examining 
yourself to do these things successfully, you 
must most of all and always not get too much 
wrapped up in your symptoms. 

These are commonplace counsels, are they 
not’ -Perhaps they are—but do you follow 
them ? 
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HILE it is impossible 

to say that any one 

material is exclusive- 
ly a summer one, as now people 
wear summer fabrics in winter 
and vice versa, a great many 
materials which have just been 
imported for summer wear are 
exceedingly popular as well as 
attractive in appearance and 
coloring. Never were there so 
many different varieties of 
silks, nor so many different 
colorings in the silks. There 
are taffetas and foulards, and 
in so many different weights 
and colorings as to seem en- 
tirely dissimilar. They are 
most fascinating fabrics, and 
the difficulty is to avoid ac- 
cumulating too many of them, 
for a silk gown seems to be cor- 
rect for any occasion. The 
plain taffetas made up with 
cloth or with stitching of the 
same are very smart for early 
summer wear, but are too 
warm for midsummer; for 
garden parties and for even- 
ing wear, however, there are 
some weights of taffeta in the 
changeable effects which are 
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most desirable. In the fou- 
lards there is a great range of 
color and design. There are 
solid blacks with tiny pin- 
points of polka dots or small 
flowers; there are grays of the 
same description, and a few 
dark blues. These are hard to 
find, for they have not as yet 
been exhibited in any quantity, 
but they make exceedingly 
smart gowns, very cool and 
pleasant to wear. 

Lace and batiste embroideries 
are used as much as ever to 
trim the foulard gowns, while 
tucks, pleats, and cordings are 
without end, and arranged in a 
marvellous variety of design. 
The bolero jackets are not new, 
nor are lace collars, but on the 
newest of the foulard gowns 
they are seen, and certainly 
they make a most satisfactory 
trimming. Skirts trimmed 
with yokes and in front long 
points of heavy lace, with the 
foulard in accordion-pleats or 
gathered below the yoke, are 
exceedingly becoming; skirts 
with bias tucks on the hips or 
made entirely in box-pleats, the 
box - pleats stitch- 
ed down to within 
a short distance of 
the foot and then 
left to flare, are 
particularly good 
in the foulard; 
in fact, foulard 
looks best when 


EE «=amade with con- 


Panels of manve and silver-shot taffeta united by fea- siderable trint- 
ther-stitching in heavy black floss over a lining of white taffeta; sleeves of same; 
blouse and ruffle on skirt of manve monsseline; bolero, sleeve tops, and flounce of 
white lace ; bonnet of silver lace and white roses. 


ming. One odd 
style has a polka- 
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Brripgemat’s gown of bise luce over white; white mousseline tie and blouse and 
puffs on sleeve ; white taffeta belt and circles of white taffeta interlaced and stitched, 


of different sizes, on skirt, bolero, and sleeves. 


dotted foulard trimmed with bands of stitch-. 


ed taffeta, and the two materials are capital 
together, although a few years ago it would 
not have been thought possible to combine 
them. 

Mohair is a fashionable material this year, 
and is made up in the smartest of skirt and 
coat designs. Black, blue, tan, and gray are 
the favorite colors. These gowns are trimmed 
with machine-stitching, folds of the material, 
or narrow folds of taffeta. They are all very 
smart and useful, while for wear in the 


country in summer the white ones are con- 
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sidered especially smart 
made with skirts that have 
a flaring ruffle at the sides 
and back, or only at the 
sides. A most unusual 
gown of this description 
in white mohair has two 
shaped ruffles at the sides 
headed by a band of black 
panne velvet stitched with 
white, and the jacket has 
fronts faced with the 
same. This is most. un- 
usual and rather too strik- 
ing to be very popular. 
The dark blue mohair 
gowns stitched with white 
are the most effective of 
any, and are made to be 
worn with dark blue or 
white India-silk waists, or 
even with false fronts for 
midsummer wear. The 
coats should be lined, but 
with the very thinnest lin- 
ing. The skirts should not 
be lined, but be made over 
drop-skirts. The reason 
for lining the jacket is 
that the material is too 
thin, and pulls so that 
the jacket is apt to get out 
of shape soon unless it has 
a silk lining. 

Veilings, grenadines, 
gauzes, are all fashionable, 
and come in both the plain 
and figured effects. One 
of the smartest gowns of 
the year is the black and 
white silk veiling that is 
trimmed with medallions 
of embroidered batiste and 
has a front and belt of light blue silk, with 
a bow of light blue at the throat. These 
checked and striped veilings are newer than 
the plain, but they are hard to find in good 
coloring, for as yet they are not imported by 
all the houses. The black, the light gray, 
the tan, and the blue nuns’-veiling made up 
over silk the same color are most useful 
gowns, and especially smart this year trim- 
med with black or white guipure lace. The 
blue with the black is rather newer than the 
blue with the white, but there must be a vest 
or front or yoke of tucked batiste to soften 
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the effect. It is now the fashion to have all 
one color rather than a contrast in trimming, 
the only color being given by the collar and 
belt. : 

Mousseline de soie and chiffon made up 
with lace, and entire gowns of lace and net, 
are among the smartest costumes of the 
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Gown oF soLtp-ooLoren toile de soie, with three fine cords around the edge, 
confbined with white or cream all-over embroidery crossed with stitched bands 
of plain material. 
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season. They are, or should be, re- 
served for afternoon and evening 
wear; the smartest garden-party 


gowns are made of them. One of the 
most beautiful models is of Cluny 
lace, the entire gown in princesse 
effect, trimmed around the foot with 
a band of black Chantilly lace. The 
waist in front has the lace draped 
across the left side and fastened with 
a bow of white chiffon edged with 
black lace. The yoke and collar are 
unlined, or rather the effect of the 
yoke and collar is given by the lining 
being cut away there. Nothing simpler than 
this gown could well be imagined, but the 
cost is something appalling. Fortunately, it 
is a style that may be copied in the all-over 
lace or embroidery. A batiste made in the 
same way is most effective, and compara- 
tively inexpensive. Batiste is a much-favor- 
ed material this season, and can be had not 
only in solid colors, but in striped or figured 
effects. A white with a narrow stripe of 
black makes up well with black lace insertion, 
while the all-white trimmed with either black 
or white lace and made up over white taffeta 
is delightfully cool and very smart. 

Linen batiste in white or in linen color 
is very smart, and comes in an all-over pat- 
tern of embroidery as well as the plain ma- 
terial. A smart gown of it has a flounce 
of the embroidery that is narrow in front, 
but reaches to the belt at the back. The 


«waist is entirely of the embroidery in a 


blouse-jacket shape with revers of the same, 
and a chemisette of tucked white batiste 
that is fastened with amethyst buttons. 

There are a great many different designs 
and colors to choose from in the new wash- 
silk waists. Such silks wear well, do not 
fade so easily as the cambrics in 
laundering, and are rather more 
satisfactory when made up. A 
pretty way to finish these around 
the neck is to have a stock and 
tie of the same material as the 
waist, or a cambric stock the 
ends of which are trimmed with 
lace. 

In buttons there are large 
sizes, most ornate in appearance 
and obviously imitation; there 
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roses tied with wide and long ribbon. 


are dainty little buttons on the black and 
white cloth gowns, made of black crochet 
with tiny steel beads that are fascinating. 
There are also crystal and rhinestone buttons 
of all shapes and sizes that are used to trim 


Ros 
BarpesMain’s Gown of tucked monusseline de sie, transparent yoke and sleeves; 
draped bertha of lace; sleeve raffles and triangles set in the skirt also of lace; 


the silk and the lace waists, and those of jet; 
also there are buttons covered with the same 
material as the gown, and queer antique silver 
buttons—in fact there would seem to be no 
material left out that might be converted 
into button forms. The miniature buttons 
surrounded with strass or rhinestones, as the 
case may be, are very pretty, but the best 
must needs be real. As a rule, imitations are 
bad. The craze for Wedgwood has gone into 
the buttons, and now one sees both light tan 
and light blue Wedgwood with 

raised white figures, these set 

in a rim of gilded metal. Al- 

most all cloth jackets are 

made to button or have but- 

tons on them, and the latest 

fancy, one might almost say 

folly, is a return to the an- 

cient custom of bestrewing a 

cloth skirt with myriads of 

small velvet or cloth buttons. 

Large ruches and boas of 

chiffon, mousseline de soie, 

liberty silk, and feathers are 

seen in a greater number than 

ever known before. The os- 


trich-feather business must be 
a good one, to judge from the 


prices that are asked for the 
newest boas, for these cost al- 
most double the amount asked 
for the boas of last year. But 
they are necessary to complete 
a fashionable wardrobe, and 
consequently there is a great 
demand for them. Black boas 
are always in good taste, but 
the light gray and even the 
white are more fashionable 
than ever before. Mingled 
black and white are occasion- 
ally seen, but such boas are 
not considered so desirable. 
Then there are the boas of 
coque feathers, and those of 
marabout or chiffon, and the 
chiffon ruches with the long 
ends of chiffon and chenille. 
All the long pieces of neck- 
wear are expensive, but there 
are some shorter ones that are less costly. 
Unless a woman has a long neck, it is a mis- 
take to choose a ruche that is too thick 
at the back of the neck, for it makes 
the neck appear short and the wearer 














“ dumpy.” 


But the makers of these pieces 
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of neck-wear have been clever enough to recog- 
nize the fact that there are women with short 
necks, and consequently there are a great 


many full boas 


that are shaped at the 


back so that they are becoming alike to the 


stout or the thin wo- 
man. The ruche made 
of the pleated lib- 
erty silk sewed on 
in box-pleats is 
effective, and the 
ends of pleated chif- 
fon and _ chenille 
fringe are in good 
contrast, but this is 
a rather heavy-look- 
ing ruche, and the 
one made entirely of 
chiffon is generally 
more becoming. 
Lace jackets are 
the newest things 
this year and are 
charming with mus- 
lin or silk skirts. 
They are made of 
some fine lace such 
as Chantilly or Ma- 
lines, or, it may be, 
of guipure, Cluny, 
or Irish point. 
These appear. in 
white, cream, dull 
tan, and gray tones, 
and combine admir- 
ably with étamine, 
nuns’ veiling, and 
similar fabrics. 
There are also a 
number of waists 
made in the imita- 
tion laces of the all- 
over style. These 
waists almost invari- 
ably have a postilion 
back, but are short 


on the hips and 
blouse a little in 
front. They are 


made up exactly as 
though they were of 
heavy material. 


They are cut to 
fasten a little at. one 


side 


with jewelled 
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buttons, and have inserted yokes just 
in front of some other lace or of fine 


tucked linen or batiste. 






In black, such 
& waist is 
especially fash- 
ionable, and 
with buttons 
of rhinestones 
or jewels, as 
the case may 
be, it is ex- 
tremely  effec- 
tive. 

All the sheer 
lace or cut-work 
waists are lined with 
a very thin India silk 
or lawn. The silk 
should be chosen in 
preference to the cot- 
ton stuff, however, 
for the mesh of the 
lace shows very clear- 
ly the lawn lining. 
For midsummer 
wear the lining 
around the shoulders 
and in the sleeves 
will be cut out, but 
for the present at 
least, the entire lin- 
ing is preferred. 

Never. has there 
been a time when 
there have been in 
the shops so many 
robe patterns, as they 
are called, and often 
great bargains are to 
be found in these. 


GAaRDEN-PARTY Gown of printed monsséline de soje, pale bine and mauve on 
white ground, over a fitted under-dress of white taffeta; yoke and sleeves trans- 
parent; fichu of white mousseline edged with black cometé ribbon, the ends car- 
ried down side to conceal the opening, and caught by choux of similar material. 
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ie gowns are to be 

used this summer 

for brides, and again we 

have the soft white silks, 

than which there is no- 

thing prettier or more ap- 

propriate. A satin wed- 

ding-gown is always su- 

perb, very rich and hand- 

some, but not always so 

becoming, and certainly 

very often not so suit- 

able, as the soft white silk, cream white, with 

the satin finish. The smartest of these gowns 

are those that are made up most simply. In 
this material there are some 


in accordion pleats with a broad lace belt 
and a band of lace across the bust. The 
sleeves are of alternate bands of the lace 
and the pleated chiffon, finished with a deep 
lace cuff. Such a gown as this looks cool and 
dainty, and the wedding atmosphere is carried 
out by a bunch of orange blossoms at the 
left side of the waist. The picturesque ef- 
fect is shown in gowns that are of combined 
lace and net. One odd fad is a lace scarf 
drawn ‘across the front of the waist and tied 
at the back of the shoulders in a bow-knot 
with long sash ends. 

But fads are not much followed in the mat- 
ter of bridal gowns. They need not be con- 
ventional, but each bride-to-be tries naturally 

to have her gown original 





princesse gowns, but there 
are others that simply have 
waist and skirt. The front 
of the waist is draped in 
surplice folds, and where the 
folds are fastened is a spray 
of orange blossoms; the 


sleeves and yoke are of lace. 
There is no other trimming 
on the gown excepting when 
a ruching of orange blos- 
soms is put around the skirt. 
One gown of this ma- 





terial has the front 
breadth gracefully 
draped, and caught at 
intervals with sprays 
of orange blossoms, 
and the waist con- 
tinues in the same 
lines, so that it looks 
like a princesse gown. 
Another is made in 
the princesse effect at 
the back, with the front breadth of the skirt 
of lace, and across the front of the waist is 
drawn a long lace scarf that is tied into a 
bow-knot and the ends left to fall down on to 
the skirt. The sleeves are elbow length, fin- 
ished with lace ruffles, and there is a V-shaped, 
unlined lace yoke. 

Chiffon gowns are made with a deep yoke 
and front breadth of lace, below which the 
skirt falls in accordion pleats. The waist is 


lace. 


Barr's own for early summer : the front is of mousse- 
line caught with rows of orange blossoms; over this fall® 
the gown of white liberty satin. The yoke is of white 


and yet not bizarre and 
odd. The bridal gowns 
of chiffon or light-weight 
silk will be found very 
useful as summer dan- 
cing or dinner dresses if 
they are made with an 
adjustable guimpe or 
with unlined lace yoke, 
collar, and sleeves of lace 
or of tucked mousseline 
or chiffon. 

A particularly beau- 
tiful model gown has 
the lower part of the 
bodice and the sheath- 
like over-skirt made in 
panels, which finish in 
long points, and are 
edged all around and 
over the seams which 
join them with a two- 
inch-wide band of 
handsome lace. The 

upper part of the waist and the deep ruffle 
on the skirt are of tucked mousscline de soie, 
and down the sides of the full long train is 
a scarf of the mousseline, caught with bows 
of satin like the over-skirt. The mousse- 
line ruffle is trimmed in points at the foot 
with the same lace as that above, and below 
this falls an accordion-pleated ruffle of the 
mousseline, very full around the foot of 
the skirt. 








FASHIONS FOR BRIDES 


Bripr’s GOWN OF WHITE 8ATIN With flounce and upper part of bodice of tucked monsseline ; lace trimming and trans- 
parent lace collar; a full band of the moueseline goes entirely around the train and is caught at intervals by satin bows. 






















































CHOOLGIRLS and 
their clothes are a 
most absorbing 


topic, not only to the 
schoolgirls, but té6 their 


Grapvuation Gown of white batiste with tucks; trimming of 
nerrow bands of écru lace; white satin sash, 


parents or guardians on whom the task of 
fitting out the young girls devolves. This 
year there is even more difficulty than usual; 
there are so many materials to choose from, 
and so many and such fanciful styles for the 
making. The flowered muslins, the dimities 
and batistes, and the dotted muslins all make 
charmingly dainty summer frocks and not 
necessarily expensive ones; but the making is 
most elaborate, and simplicity has apparently 
quite gone out of fashion. Flounced and 
ruffled skirts are extremely becoming; they 
have a decided flare, but fit quite close 
about the hips. When a flounced skirt is 
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chosen the skirt itself should not be quite so 
wide as otherwise, the flounces then giving 
the desired width. These should be edged 
with narrow lace or embroidery or with rows 
of tucking. The waists are all made to look 
easy,—that is, of sufficient fulness in front 
to do away with the angles and hard lines of 
a young girl’s figure. The fulness can be on 
the shoulders or directly in front, and then 
should be drawn in directly in the front 
under the belt, blousing just a little, but not 
enough to look clumsy. 

The fanciful sleeves should be rather care- 
fully looked after. The tight sleeve is not 
becoming, but the sleeve with the puff on the 
elbow or with large puffs breaking out at 
irregular intervals all the way down the arm 
is to be avoided. The medium-sized bishop 
sleeve gathered in with a lace cuff at the 
wrist is, as a rule, the most becoming of any, 
or the sleeve that extends a little below the 
elbow and then falls away, showing a puffed 
under-sleeve of chiffon or lace. This is not 





Youne etxt’s white nainsook graduation gown with tucked 
yoke and lace V's set in the skirt and bodice. 
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Summer Gown Of pale pink batiste with bands of écru lace ; 
violet satin belt. 


SIMPLE MUSLIN GOwN with graduated flounce and blouse 
waist. 


too old, and looks well on a foulard silk or a 
muslin frock. Some of the muslins are made 
up without any trimming at all and are very 
smart, finished only with tucks and hem- 
stitching. These are supposed to launder 
well and the flounces are gathered, not pleat- 
ed, so that they may be washed often with- 
out being in any way injured. 

Foulard silk gowns for young girls are 
quite fashionable this season, and are most 
useful. For street wear the darker colors 
are preferred, but always of some bright 
shade of the color,—for instance, if a blue 
it is a bright blue, if a green a bright green, 
as though to make some difference between 
the gowns worn by the girls and the older 
women. For afternoon and evening wear the 
inexpensive foulards in the light colors are 
considered very smart and are certainly 
useful and economical. The cheap qualities 
are used for these, and the waists are trim- 
med with lace or with lace and embroidered 
bolero jackets. A dainty little gown of pale 
blue and white foulard of a turquoise shade 
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has a circular skirt trimmed 
with a deep flounce that has 
three rows of tucks. Where 
the flounce is joined to the 
skirt there is an entre-deux of 
bise lace. The waist has the 
front in soft surplice folds tied 
in a bow-knot directly in front, 
and there is a wide belt which 
is very pointed and shirred in 
the centre. The yoke is of 
lace, unlined, as is also the col- 
lar. The sleeves have rows of 
tucks, and at the wrist flare 
and show under-sleeves of lace. 





Sonootetet’s Gown of shirred liberty gauze ia pure white; 
unlined yoke and collar of white lace. 
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eline; collar and belt of deeper violet satin. 





Suymer Gown of pale violet voile with cream lace bands and ornaments on skirt and blouse, the latter and the under- 


sleeves being of white mous= 
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UMMER mourning is of 
rather lighter than winter mourning, 
for it would be impossible to wear, in 
hot weather, the very heavy materials that 
are supposed to be associated with deep grief. 
Light-weight black cloths are made up in the 


necessity 





Summer stegss gown of black crupe cloth with bodice of 


accordion-pleated chiffon; band of mourning jet outlining 
equare yoke. 


plainest style of coat and skirt, and are used 
fer first-mourning street wear. These are 
untrimmed, not even having rows of stitch- 
ing. There is-a eudora cloth which is really 
a fine henrietta, which is also used for street 
wear, but which, while light in weight, is 
closely woven. This is used for the street by 
who wish to wear very deep mourn- 
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ing. A gown made of it can be 
either in a skirt and coat style, in 
princesse, or in skirt and waist, but 
the only trimming is folds of the 
material. It may be worth know- 
ing that the broadcloth costumes 
that have considerable lustre to 
them may be made to look as 
though they had a dull finish if sent 
to a tailor’s for responging, and 
when this is done and they are 
trimmed with crape they are con- 
sidered quite deep mourning. As 
a rule, however, crape is not used on the first 
gowns that are worn. After six weeks crape 
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AFTERNOON Gown for half mourning; black-dotted lace with 
yoke of shirred chiffon; trimming of gros grain ribbon in nar- 
row width. 

















Gown for young widow in deep mourning; eudora cloth 
with two shaped crape folds ; collar and belt of crape. 


is correct, and the deepest of mourning. The 
crape folds and bands and all trimmings of 
crape improve any gown immensely, and now 
that such a degree of perfection has been 
attained in the manufacture of crape, it is 
put on street gowns much more than formerly, 
not being easily injured by bad weather. 
Entire gowns of crape for either the street 
or the house are exceedingly handsome, al- 
ways becoming and rich in appearance. When 
the material is used for a house gown there 
are generally trimmings of dull jet used on 
it: for the street there is absolutely no trim- 
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ming, so that the beauty of the material is 
seen to perfection. Crape veils are made of 
a much lighter weight of crape than formerly. 
and it is the fashion to put them on hats as 
well as bonnets, although this is a very new 
fashion that has not generally been adopted. 
A small round, fat hat has a long veil that 
falls down to the very hem of the garment 
in front, and in a flat box-pleat at the back, 
and is considered correct for a widow’s 
mourning. The smart Marie Stuart shape 
for the bonnet, on which the crape veil is 
pinned in folds that fall back from the face, 
is the most universally popular, although 
within the last year the fashion of fancy bows 
and rosettes, either directly in front of the 
bonnet or at one side, has been very much 
affected. 

Veils of sewing-silk or net are often worn 





Hatr-mocrntne Gown of black lace over white; sleeves and 
scarf of black chiffon. 
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mixture, which, while it has the merest 
thread of white woven in here and 
there, is yet much more serviceable 
than black, and shows the dust much 
less. But in the question of shirt- 
waists comes the great difficulty. A 
black flannel is not pretty, so for deep 
mourning the bieyelist or golf-player 
must wear silk or some one of the thin 
silk and wool mixtures. When mourn- 
ing is lightened a gray flannel with 
black dots and gray felt hat with black 
scarf will be much more comfortable. 











Ovtine costume for mourning wear; skirt of black 
cloth and shirt-waist of dull gray flannel with black 
dots, 


instead of crape, while for midsum- 
mer the long veils of black net edged 
with crape are considered deep mourn- 
ing, and are very much cooler than 
anything else. These are arranged so 
as to be worn back from the face, but 
with a face veil, square or round, bor- 
dered with crape. When crape is done 
away with, the hats of chiffon or chif- 
fon and net trimmed with black 
flowers are the smartest, and come in 
all the same shapes as the hats not in- 
tended for mourning. 

In the matter of outing costumes 
the woman who is wearing mourning 
has some decided difficulties to sur- 
mount. She can, of course, wear a 
black cloth skirt, or, when she lightens 





f : Ha.r-movrnine costume of black cloth with panel and vest, etc., of 
her mourning, a suit of dark oxford black peau de soie. 
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ORE than the usual 
M number of materials 
are allotted this season 
to gowns for the older women. 
foulards, and taf- 
well as peau de 






=) 
Ws The silks, 


fetas, as 





Biack oLorn reception gown for elderly woman 3 coat lined 
and faced with white satin. 


soie and the heavier grades of silk, grena- 
dines, veilings, and many of the muslins, all 
make most eharming gowns, while in the 
woollen materials there are not only black de- 
signs, but some in dark purple and gray, 
which are far more satisfactory than any- 
thing of the sort that we have had for some 
time. While no longer do elderly women 
adopt an especial style of dress, but follow 
in a modified degree the fashions of the 
seasons, the best dressed elderly women are 
those whose gowns show ‘some individuality, 
and who do not follow slavishly the very 
latest fashion, especially when that fashion 
calls for gay and ornate effects. 
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In the mixed oxford suitings, in dark 
gray and black, are a number of different 
qualities that make up well in coat and skirt, 
and it is just as necessary for an older wo- 
man to have a coat and skirt costume as for 
a young girl. The skirt is best that has a 
flaring flounce at the side and a front breadth 
narrower at the top than at the bottom, and 
with skirt of medium length. The jacket 
should always be three-quarter length and 
with straight fronts with pointed revers, and 
fronts faced with some dull silk so that the 
coat can be worn open if desired. If a wo- 
man is stout she should have her coat made 
rather shapeless, and with box back with a 
seam in the middle, and at the sides curved 
in somewhat to the figure, this being more 
becoming than a tight-fitting jacket. In 
black wool a light-weight material made in 
this way, with the flounce trimmed with 
bands or folds of satin, makes a smart gown. 





Hovsr cown of violet and black challi with narrow bro- 
caded ribbon band in black and white ; front and fichu of vio. 
let monsseline. 














SUMMER GOWNS FOR ELDERLY WOMEN 





TRAVELLING or street gown of dark gray cheviot with stitch- 
ed band of black satin and vest of same. 


Nuns’-veiling gowns made with the clusters 
of tucks that go from the belt to the hem of 
the skirt, or with a tucked front breadth, the 
plain and finished with a circular 
flounce headed with narrow satin or watered 
ribbon in narrow lines, are exceedingly smart. 
The waist should be cut below the belt so 
as to give as long-waisted an effect as pos- 
sible, and it is now the fashion to have pos- 
tilion tabs at the back. The pointed revers 
or the flat trimming in front giving long lines 
is always more becoming than anything 
square, and a narrow vest or front of tuck- 
ed white chiffon and a soft collar of the same 
make a good finish. While black is more 
universally worn by older women than any 
other color, gray and purple are becoming 
and perfectly suitable; indeed, a woman with 
white or gray hair looks particularly well in 


sides 












gray, any one of the soft pear! 
grays, and white is perfectly 
appropriate for summer home 
wear. There are some charm- 
ing qualities of all-black India 
and foulard silks this season 
made without any figure at all 
or with a small polka-dot or 
flowered design. These are 
more becoming than the fig- 
ured foulards with the white 
pattern or white ground. 
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Mornsine @own of dotted challi with raffle of embrvidered 
nainsovuk. 
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OST dainty little 
M frocks are made 
up now for 
babies, whether they are 


wearing long or short 
frocks, and surely never 


ao mW-Cce per 


Basy's wWaHIte Lawn rroox with embroidered insertion ; 
tacked waist and short tucks in skirt and neck-ruffle. 


has there been seen such exquisite hand-work 
as at present. It is now no longer necessary 
to load down an unfortunate baby with wide 
flounces of heavy imitation embroidery and 
coarse muslin in order to have it correctly 
apparelled. A frock finished with rows of 
tucks, a deep hem, and some hem-stitching 
is considered exceedingly dainty, while the 
waist may have rows of fine lace and tucks in 
a square or round yoke. When there are 
ruffes of lace or embroidery only the finest 
qualities are used, and it is considered 
smarter not to have any trimming than to 
have coarse, heavy work. Small babies in 


long clothes do not wear ribbon sashes, but 
have their frocks finished with sashes of fine 
nainsook or lawn; these start from the rows 
of shirring directly at the front of the waist, 
and tie in the back in a soft bow. 

All very small children should be dressed 
in white. It is a great mistake to put them 
into colors. There are plenty of inexpen- 
sive materials in white to choose from to 
make a variety. So soon as the baby is old 
enough to creep, she can have little dimity 
creeping frocks, or even brown holland ones, 
to put on over the white frock, and in that 
way the fashion is not so expensive a one as 
it seems. If extra warmth is desired, it can 
be obtained by a thin flannel worn under the 





LittLe soy’s FROOK OF PrIqvé with embroidery and lawn 
collar. 














WHAT BABIES 





Duess for little girl of three or four years old; flowered 
challi with tucks. 


frock. Very long-waisted effects are now 
fashionable as soon as children are put into 
short clothes; the waist is a mass of hori- 
zontal tucks and lines of embroidery, with 
ruffles put on in bertha style around the yoke 
or guimpe. With these frocks there are 
white sashes of the same material edged with 
lace, or soft ribbon sashes in bright colors, 
and for smart occasions shoulder knots of rib- 
bons to match the sashes. Colored socks and 
shoes the same color as the ribbons look very 
dainty and cunning, and are not very expen- 
sive. When children can wear the ankle ties 
these also can be had in all colors. 

Long coats and cloaks are worn by the 
very tiny babies, but when the child goes 
into short frocks, the coat as long as the 
frock itself, or the little short reefer of piqué, 
is correct. The embroidered piqués make 
very smart coats and cloaks for summer, 
while colored bengaline silks with lace collars 
or the softer silks in white or any color, are 


considered suitable for any other time of 


year. It is undoubtedly expensive to dress a 
baby entirely in white for the street if living 
in a large city. But the advantage is that 
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white cleans better than 
anything else, and there 
‘an be two outfits for the 
street, one much less ex- 
pensive than the other; 
with these the baby will be 
well dressed for the winter 
and spring. Very small 
babies wear tiny caps and 
bonnets, larger as they 
grow older. 





Lrrr.® Boy's WHITE LINEN SAILOR surt with leather belt in 
Russian style. 
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Stories for Young anv Of 


X/1.—The Canterbury Pilgrims 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


really does hope to goodness 
that no one will be such an 
owl as to think, from the num- 
ber of things we did when 
we were in the country, that 
we were wretched, neglected little children, 
whose grown-up relations sparkled in the 
bright haunts of pleasure and whirled in the 
giddy what’s-its-mame of fashion, while we 
were left to weep forsaken at home. It was 
nothing of the kind, and I wish you to know 
that my father was with us a good deal, and 
Albert’s uncle (who is really no uncle of ours, 
but only of Albert next door when we lived 
in Lewisham) gave up a good many of his 
valuable hours to us. And the father of 
Denny and Daisy, once thought to be a rob- 
ber, came now and then, and other people, 
quite as many as we wished to see. And we 
had some very decent times with them, and 
enjoyed ourselves very much indeed, thank 
you. In some ways the good times you have 
with grown-ups are better than the ones you 
have by yourselves. At any rate, they are 
safer. It is almost impossible then to do any- 
thing fatal without being pulled up short by 
a grown-up ere yet the deed is done. And if 
you are careful, anything that goes wrong 
can be looked on as the grown-up’s fault. But 
these secure pleasures are not so interesting 
to tell about as the things you do when there 
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is no one to stop you on the edge of the rash 
act. 

It is curious, too, that many of our most 
interesting games happened when grown-ups 
were far away. For instance, when we were 
pilgrims. 

It was just after the Dentist had killed 
the fox we got into such a row about, and it 
was a wet day. It is not so easy to amuse 
yourself in-doors on a wet day as older people 
seem to think, especially when you are far re- 
moved from your own home and haven’t got 
all your own books and things. The girls were 
playing some beastly game, Noél was writing 
poetry, H. O. was singing “I don’t know 
what to do” to the tune of “ Canaan’s Happy 
Shore.” It goes like this, and is very tire- 
some to listen to: 


I don’t know what to do-00-00-00! 
I don’t know what to do-00-00! 

It is a beastly rainy day 

And I don’t know what to do. 


The rest of us were trying to make him shut 
up. We put a carpet-bag over his head, but 
he went on inside it, and then we sat on him, 
but he sang under us. We held him upside 
down and made him crawl head first under 
the sofa, but when, even there, he kept it up, 
we saw that nothing short of violence would 
induce him to silence, so we let him go. And 
then he said we had hurt him, and we said we 
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were only in fun, and he said if we were he 
wasn’t, and ill-feeling might have grown up 
even out of a playful brotherly act like ours, 
only Alice chucked the game and said: 

“Let dogs delight. Come on; let’s play 
something.” 

Then Dora said. “ Yes, but look here. 
Now we're all together, I do want to say 
something. What about the Wouldbegoods 
Society ?” 

Many of us groaned, and one said, “ Hear 
hear!” I will not say which one, but it was 
not Oswald. 

“No, but really,” Dora said, “ 1 don’t want 
to be preachy, but you know we did say we'd 
try to be good. And it says in a book I was 
reading only yesterday that not being 
naughty is not enough. You must be good. 
And we’ve hardly done anything. The Golden- 
deed Book’s almost empty.” 

“Couldn’t we have a book of leaden 
deeds?” said Noél, coming out of his poetry. 
“Then there’d be plenty for Alice to write 
about if she wants to, or brass, or zinc, or 
aluminium deeds? We sha’n’t ever fill the 
book with golden ones.” 

“It’s very curious,” Denny said, “ but you 
don’t seem to be able to be certain imside 
yourself whether what you’re doing is right 
if you happen to like doing it; but if you 
don’t like doing it you know quite well. I 
only thought of that just now. I wish Noél 
would make a poem about it.” 

“T am,” Noél said. “It began about a 
crocodile, but it is finishing itself up quite 
different from what I meant it to at first. 
Just wait a minute.” 

He wrote very hard while his kind brothers 
and sisters and his little friends waited a 
minute, and then he read: 


“The erocodile is very wise; 
He lives in the Nile, with little eyes; 
He eats the hippopotamus too, 
And if he could he would eat up you. 


The lovely woods and starry skies 

He looks upon with glad surprise; 

He sees the riches of the East, 

And the tiger and lion, kings of beast. 


So let all be good and beware 

Of saying sha’n’t, and won’t, and don’t care. 
For doing wrong is easier far 

Than any of the right things I know about are. 


And I couldn’t make it king of beasts, be- 
cause of it not rhyming with east, so I put 


the s off beasts on to king. It comes even in 
the end.” 

We all said it was a very nice piece of 
poetry. Noél gets really ill if you don’t like 
what he writes, and then he said: “If it’s 
trying that’s wanted, I don’t care how hard 
we try to be good, but we may as well do it 
some nice way. Let’s be Pilgrim’s Progress, 
like I wanted to at first.” 

And we were all beginning to say we didn’t 
want to, when suddenly Dora said: “ Oh, 
look here! I know. We’ll be the Canterbury 
Pilgrims. People used to go pilgrimages to 
make themselves good.” 

“With pease in their shoes,’ Denny said 
“Tt’s in a piece of poetry—only the man boil- 
ed his pease, which is quite unfair.” 

“ Oh yes,” said H. O., “ and cocked hats.” 

“Not cocked—cockled;” it was Alice who 
said this. “And they had staffs and serips, 
and they told tales. We might as well.” 

So Oswald said: “All right. Ill be the 
Knight.” 

“T’ll be the Wife of Bath,’ Dora said. 
“ What will you be, Dickie?” 

“Oh, I don’t care. “I'll be Mr. Bath, if 
you like.” 

“We don’t know much about the people,” 
Alice said. “ How many were there?” 

“ Thirty,” Oswald replied; “ but we needn’t 
be all of them. There’s the Nun-Priest.” 

“Is that a man or a woman?” 

Oswald said he could not be sure by the 
picture, but Alice and Noél could be it be- 
tween them. So that was settled. Then we 
got the book and looked at the dresses, to see 
if we could dress up for the parts. At first 
we thought we would, because it would be 
something to do, and it was a very wet day; 
but they looked difficult, especially the Mil- 
ler’s. Denny wanted to be the Miller, but in 
the end he was the Doctor, because it was 
next door to Dentist, which is what we call 
him for short. Daisy was to be the Prioress, 
because she is good and has “a soft little red 
mouth,” and H. O. would be the Manciple 
(I don’t know what that is), because the pic- 
ture of him is bigger than most of the others, 
and he said manciple was a nice portman- 
teau word—half mandarin and half disciple. 

“Let’s get the easiest parts of the dresses 
ready first,” Alice said—“the Pilgrims’ 
staffs and hats, and the cockles.” 

So Oswald and Dickie braved the fury of 
the elements and went into the wood beyond 
the orchard to eut ash sticks. We got eight 
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jolly good long ones. Then we took them 
home, and the girls bothered till we changed 
our clothes, which were indeed sopping with 
the elements we had faced. And we nailed 
paper rosettes to the tops of the sticks. 
That was the nearest we could get to cockle- 
shells. 

“ And we may as well have them there as 
well as on our hats,” Alice said. “ And let’s 
eall each other by our right names to-day, 
just to get into it. Don’t you think so, 
Knight ?” 

“Yea, Nun-Priest,” Oswald was replying; 
but Noél said she was only half the Nun- 
Priest, and again a threat of unpleasantness 
darkened the air. But Alice said: 

“Don’t be a piggy-wiggy, Noél dear. You 
ean have it all. I don’t want it. Ill just 
be a plain Pilgrim, or Henry who killed 
Becket.” 

So she was called the Plain Pilgrim, and 
she did not mind. 

We thought of cocked hats, but they are 
warm to wear, and the big garden hats that 
make you look like pictures on the covers of 
plantation songs did beautifully. We put 
cockle-shells on them. Sandals we did try, 
with pieces of oil-cloth cut the shape of soles 





“PERHAPS YOU'LL TELL ME WHY You’vE PLAYED THE Goat?” 
Drawn by Reervaty B. Burda. 
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and fastened with tape, but the dust gets 
into your toes so, and we decided boots were 
better for such a long walk. Some of the 
Pilgrims who were very earnest decided to 
tie their boots with white tape crossed out- 
side to pretend sandals. Denny was one of 
these earnest Paimers. As for dresses, there 
was no time to make them properly, and at 
first we thought night-gowns; but we decided 
not to, in case people in Canterbury were not 
used to that sort of pilgrim nowadays. We 
made up our minds to go as we were, or as 
we might happen to be next day. 

You will be ready to believe we hoped next 
day would be fine. It was. 

We got lunch from the housekeeper, Mrs.’ 
Pettigrew. She seems almost to like us all to 
go out and take our lunch with us. Though 
I should think it must be very dull for her all 
alone. I remember, though, that Eliza, our 
late “general” at Lewisham, was just the 
same. We took the dear dogs, of course. 
Since the Tower of Mystery happened we are 
not allowed to go anywhere without the 
escort of these faithful friends of man. 

When we were all ready, with our big hats 
and cockle-shells, and our staves and our tape 
sandals, the Pilgrims looked very nice. 

“Only we haven’t any 
scrips,” Dora said. 

“ What is a scrip?” 

“T think it’s something to 
read. A roll of parchment 
or something.” 

So we had old newspapers 
rolled up, and carried them 
in our hands. 

“We vught to have pease 
in our shoes,” Denny said. 
But we did not think so. 
We knew what a very little 
stone in your boot will do, 
let alone pease. 

Of course we knew the 
way to go to Canterbury, be- 
cause the old Pilgrims’ Road 
runs just above our house. 
It is a very pretty road, nar- 
row, and often shady. It is 
nice for walking; but carts 
do not like it, because it is 
rough and rutty, so there is 
grass growing in patches on 
it. 

I have said that it was a 
fine day, which means that 
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it was not raining, but the sun did not shine 
all the time. 

“?Tis well, O Knight,” said Alice, “ that 
the orb of day shines not in undi-what’s-its- 
named splendor.” 

“Thou sayest sooth, Plain Pilgrim,” re- 
plied Oswald. “’Tis jolly warm even as it 
is.” 

“T wish I wasn’t two people,” Noél said. 
“Tt seems to make me hotter. I think Ill 
be a Reeve or something.” 

But we would not let him, and we explained 
that if he hadn’t been so beastly particular 
Alice would have been half of him, and he 
had only himself to thank if bemg all of a 
Nun-Priest made him hot. 

I am sure if an artist or a photographer or 
a person who liked Pilgrims had seen us he 
would have been very pleased. The paper 
cockle-shells were first rate, but it was awk- 
ward having them on the top of the staffs, 
because they got in your way when you want- 
ed the staff to use as a walking-stick. 

We stepped out like a man, all of us, and 
kept it up as well as we could in book talk, 
and at first all was merry as a dinner-bell; 
but presently Oswald, who was the “ very 
perfect gentle Knight,” could not help noti- 
cing that one of us was growing very silent 
and rather pale, like people are when they 
have eaten something that disagrees with 
them, before they are quite sure of the fell 
truth. 

So he said, “ What’s up, Dentist, old man?’ 
quite kindly and like a perfect Knight, though 
of course he was annoyed with Denny. It is 
sickening when people turn pale in the middle 
of a game, and everything is spoiled, and you 
have to go home, and tell the spoiler how sorry 
you are that he is knocked up, and pretend 
not to mind about the game being spoiled. 

Denny said, “ Nothing,” but Oswald knew 
better. 

Then Alice said, “ Let’s rest a bit, Oswald; 
it is hot.” 

“ Sir Oswald, if you please, Plain Pilgrim,” 
returned her brother, dignifiedly. “ Remem- 
ber I’m a Knight.” 

So then we sat down and had lunch, and 
Denny looked better. We played “ adverbs ” 
and “twenty questions” and “ apprenticing 
your son” for a bit in the shade, and then 
Dickie said it was time to set sail if we meant 
to make the port of Canterbury that night. 
Of course Pilgrims reck naught of ports, but 
Dickie never does play the game thoroughly. 
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We went on. I believe we should have got 
to Canterbury all right, and quite early, only 
Denny got paler and paler, and presently 
Oswald saw, beyond any doubt, that he was 
beginning to walk lame. 

“Shoes hurt you, Dentist?” he said, still 
with kind, striving cheerfulness. 

“Not much; it’s all right,” returned the 
other. 

So on we went. But we were all a bit tired 
now, and the sun was hotter and hotter; the 
clouds had gone away. We had to begin to 
sing, to keep up our spirits. We sang “ The 
British Grenadiers” and “John Brown’s 
Body,” which is grand to march to, and a lot 
of others. We were just starting on “ Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, the boys are marching” when 
Denny stopped short. He stood first on one 
foot and then on the other, and suddenly 
screwed up his face and put his knuckles in 
his eyes and sat down on a heap of stones by 
the road-side. 

When we pulled his hands down he was 
actually crying. The author does not wish to 
say it is babyish to cry. 

“ Whatever is up?” we all asked, and Daisy 
and Dora petted him to get him to say, but 
he only went on howling and said it was 
nothing, only would we go on and leave him, 
and call for him as we came back. 

Oswald thought very likely something had 
given Denny the stomach-ache, and he did 
not like to say so before all of us, so he sent 
the others away and told them to walk on a bit. 

Then he said: “Now, Denny. don’t be a 
young ass. What is it? Is it stomach-ache?” 

And Denny stopped crying to say, “ No!” 
as loud as he could. 

“Well, then,” Oswald said, “look here. 
You’re spoiling the whole thing. Don’t be a 
jack-ape, Denny. What is it?” 

“You won’t tell the others, if I tell you?” 

“ Not if you say not,” Oswald answered. 

“ Well, it’s my shoes.” 

“ Take them off, man.” 

“You won’t laugh?’ 

“No!” cried Oswald, so impatiently that 
the others looked back to see why he was 
shouting. He waved them away, and with 
humble gentleness began to undo the shoes. 

When Oswald had got off the first shoe the 
mystery was made plain to him. 

“Well! Of all the—” he said, in proper 
indignation. 

Denny quailed, though he said he did not. 
but then, he doesn’t know what quailing is. 
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For when Oswald took the shoe off he natu- 
rally chucked it down and gave it a kick, and 
a lot of little pinky-yellow things rolled out. 
And Oswald looked closer at the interesting 
sight. And the little things were split pease. 

“Perhaps you'll tell me,” said the gentle 
Knight with the politeness of despair, “ why 
on earth you’ve played the goat like this?” 

“Oh, don’t be angry!” Denny said; and 
now his shoes were off, he curled and un- 
curled his toes and stopped crying. “1 knew 
Pilgrims put pease in their shoes—and— 
Oh, I wish you wouldn’t laugh.” 

“T’m not,” said Oswald, still with bitter 
politeness. 

“T didn’t want to tell you I was going to, 
because I wanted to be better than all of you, 
and I thought if you knew I was going to, 
you’d want to, too, and you wouldn’t when I 
said it first. So I just put some split pease 
in my pocket and dropped one or two at a 
time into my shoes when you weren’t look- 
ing.” 

In his secret heart Oswald said, “ Greedy 
young ass.” For it is greedy to want to have 
more of anything than other people, even 
goodness. 

Outwardly Oswald said nothing. 

“You see,” Denny went on, “I do want to 
be good. And if pilgriming is to do you 
good, you ought to do it properly. I shouldn’t 
mind being hurt in my feet if it would make 
me good for ever and ever. And, besides, I 
wanted to play the game thoroughly. You al- 
ways say I don’t.” 

The breast of the kind Oswald was touched 
by these last words. 

“T think you’re quite good enough,” he said. 
“T’ll fetch back the others. No, they won’t 
laugh.” 

And we all went back to Denny and the 
girls made a fuss with him. But, after all, 
you had to get the boy home somehow. 

When they said this, as agreeably as they 
could, Denny said: “It’s all right. Some 
one will give me a lift.” 

“You think everything in the world can 
be put right with a lift,” Dickie said, and he 
did not speak lovingly. 

“So it can,” said Denny, “ when it’s your 
feet. I shall easily get a lift home.” 

“Not here, you won't,” said Alice. “ No 
one goes down this road, but the highroad’s 
just round the corner where you see the tele- 
graph wires.” 

Dickie and Oswald made a Sedan-chair and 


earried Denny to the highroad, and we sat 
down in a ditch to wait. For a long time 
nothing went by but a brewer’s dray. We 
hailed it, of course, but the man was so scund 
asleep that our hails were vain, and none of 
us thought soon enough about springing like 
a flash to the horses’ heads, though we all 
thought of it directly the dray was out of 
sight. 

So we had to keep on sitting there by the 
dusty road, and more than one Pilgrim was 
heard to say it wished we had never come. 
Oswald was not one of those who uttered this 
useless wish. 

At last, just when despair was beginning to 
eat into the vital parts of even Oswald, there 
was a quick tap-tapping of horse’s feet on the 
road and a dog-cart came in sight with a 
lady in it all alone. 

We hailed her like the desperate ship- 
wrecked mariners in the long-boat hail the 
passing sail. 

She pulled up. She was not a very old 
lady—twenty-five, we found out afterwards 
her age was—and she looked jolly. 

“ Well,” she said, “ what’s the matter?” 

“Tt’s this poor little boy,” Dora said, point- 
ing to Denny, who had gone to sleep in the 
dry ditch, with his mouth open, as usual. 
“His feet hurt him so, and will you give him 
a lift?” 

“ But why are you all rigged out like this?” 
asked the lady, looking at our cockle-shells 
and sandals and things. 

We told her. 

“And how has he hurt his feet?” she 
asked. 

And we told her that. 

She looked very kind. “ Poor little chap!” 
she said. “ Where do you want to go?” 

We told her that, too. We had no con- 
cealments from this lady. 

“Well,” she said, “I have to go on to— 
what is it’s name?” 

“ Canterbury,” said H. O. 

“Well, yes—Canterbury,” she said. “It’s 
only about half a mile. I'll take the poor 
little Pilgrim and—yes, the three girls. You 
boys must walk. Then we'll have tea and 
see the sights, and I'll drive you home—at 
least, some of you. How will that do?” 

We thanked her very much indeed, and said 
it would do very nicely. 

Then we helped Denny into the cart, and 
the girls got in, and the red wheels of the cart 
spun away through the dust. 
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A DOG-CART WITH A YOUNG LADY IN IT ALL ALONE. 


Drawn by Reoeinatp B. Biron 


“T wish it had been an omnibus the lady And Noél said: “You ought to be jolly 
was driving,” said H. O. “Then we could thankful you haven’t got to carry Denny all 
all have had a ride.” the way home on your back. You’d have had 


“Don’t you be so discontented,” Dickie to if you’d been out alone with him.” 
said. When we got to Canterbury it was much 
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smaller than we expected, and the cathedral 
not much bigger than the church we go to at 
the Moat House. There seemed to be only 
one big street, but we supposed the rest of the 
city was hidden away somewhere. 

There was a large inn, with a green be- 
fore it, and the red-wheeled dog-cart was 
standing in the stable-yard, and the lady, 
with Denny and the others, sitting on the 
benches in the porch, looking out for us. 
The inn was called the George and Dragon, 
and it made me think of the days when there 
were coaches, and highwaymen, and foot- 
pads, and jolly landlords, and adventures at 
country inns, like you read about. 

“We've ordered tea,” said the lady. 
“ Would you like to wash your hands?” We 
saw that she wished us to, so we said, yes, 
we would. The girls and Denny were al- 
ready much cleaner than when we parted 
from them. 

There was a court-yard to the inn, and a 
staircase going up outside the house; we 
were taken up this, and washed our hands in 
a big room with a four-post wooden bed and 
dark red hangings, just the sort of hangings 
that would not show the stains of gore in the 
grand old adventurous times. 

Then we had tea, in a great big room with 
wooden chairs and tables, very polished and 
old. 

It was very nice tea, with lettuce and cold 
meat and three kinds of jam, as well as cake, 
and new bread, which we are not allowed at 
home. 

While tea was being had the lady talked 
to us. She was very kind. There are two 
sorts of people in the world, besides others; 
one sort understand what you’re driving at, 
and the other don’t. This lady was the one 
sort. 

After every one had had as much to eat as 
they could possibly want, the lady said, 
“What was it you particularly wanted to see 
at Canterbury ?”’ 

“ The cathedral,” Alice said, “ and the place 
where Thomas A. Becket was murdered.” 

“ And the Danejohn,” said Dickie. 

Oswald wanted to see the walls, because he 
likes the story of St. Alphege and the Danes. 

“ Well, well,” said the lady, and she put on 
her hat. It was a really sensible one, not a 
blob of fluffy stuff and feathers put on side- 
ways and stuck on with long pins, and no 
shade to your face, but almost as big as ours, 
with a big brim and red flowers, and black 


strings to tie under the chin to keep it from 
falling off. 

Then we went out all together to see Can- 
terbury. Dickie and Oswald took it in turns 
to carry Denny on their backs. The lady 
called him “ the wounded comrade.” 

We went first to the church. Oswald, 
whose quick brain was easily aroused to sus- 
picions, was afraid the lady might begin talk- 
ing in the church, but she did not. The 
church door was open. I remember mother 
telling us once, it was right and good for 
churches to be left open all day, so that tired 
people could go in and be quiet, and say their 
prayers if they wanted to. But it does not 
seem respectful to talk out loud in church. 

When we got outside the lady said, * You 
can imagine how on the chancel steps began 
the mad struggle in which Becket, after hurl- 
ing one of his assailants, armor and all, to the 
ground—” 

“Tt would have been much cleverer,” Dickie 
interrupted, “to hurl him without his armor, 
and leave that standing up.” 

“Go on,” said Alice and Oswald, when they 
had given Dickie a withering glance. And the 
lady did go on. She told us all about Becket, 
and then about St. Alphege, who had bones 
thrown at him till he died, because he wouldn’t 
tax his poor. people to please the beastly 
Danes. 

And Denny recited a piece of poetry he 
knows, called the “ Ballad of Canterbury.” 

It begins about Danish war-ships being 
snake-shaped, and ends about doing as you’d 
be done by. It is long, but it has all the beef 
bones in it, and all about St. Alphege. 

Then the lady showed us the Danejohn, and 
it was like an oast-house. And Canterbury 
walls, that Alphege defied the Danes from, 
looked down on a quite common farm-yard. 
The hospital was like a barn, and other 
things were like other things, but we went 
all about and enjoyed it very much. The 
lady was very amusing, and talked like a 
real cathedral guide I met afterwards. When 
at last we said we thought Canterbury was 
very small, considering, the lady said, 

“ Well, it seemed a pity to come so far and 
not at least hear something about Canter- 
bury.” 

And then at once we knew the worst, and 
Alice said, “ What a horrid sell!” 

But Oswald, with immediate courteousness, 
said: 

“T don’t care. You did it awfully well.” 
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WE SANG “THE BRITISH GRENADIERS ” AND “ JOHN BROWN’S BODY.” 
Drawn by Reetwa.n B. Biron. 


And he did not say—though he owns he 
thought of it—‘*I knew it all the time.” 
Though it was a great temptation. Because 
really it was more than half true. He had 
felt from the first that it was too small for 
Canterbury. 

The real name of the place was Hazel- 
bridge, and not Canterbury at all. We went 
to Canterbury another time. 

We were not angry with the lady for sell- 
ing us about it being Canterbury, because she 
had really kept it up first rate. And she 
asked us if we minded, very handsomely, and 
we said we liked-it. But now we did not 
care how soon we got home. The lady saw 
this, and said, 

“Come, our chariots are ready, and our 
horses caparisoned.” 

That is a first-rate word out of a book. It 


cheered Oswald up, and he liked her for 
using it, though he wondered why she said 
chariots. When we got back to the inn I saw. 
Her dog-cart was there, and a grocer’s cart 
too, with B. Munn, Grocer, Hazelbridge, on 
it. She took the girls in her cart, and we 
boys went with the grocer. His horse was 
a very good one to go, only you had to hit it 
with the wrong end of the whip. But the 
cart was very bumpety. 

The evening dews were falling—at least, I 
suppose so, but you do not feel dew in a 
grocer’s cart—when we reached home. We 
all thanked the lady very much, and said we 
hoped we should see her again some day. She 
said she hoped so. 

The grocer drove off—and when we had all 
shaken hands with the lady and kissed her, 
according as we were boys or girls, or little 
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boys—she touched up her horse and drove 
away. 

She turned at the corner to wave to us, and 
just as we had done waving and were turning 
into the house Albert’s uncle came into our 
midst like a whirling wind. He was in 
flannels, and his shirt had no stud in at the 
neck, and his hair was all rumpled up, and 
his hands were inky, and we knew he had left 
off in the middle of a chapter by the wildness 
of his eye. 

“Who was that lady?” he said. “ Where 
did you meet her?” 

Mindful, as ever, of what he was told, Os- 
wald began to tell the story from the begin- 
ning. 

“The other day, Protector of the Poor,” he 
began, “ Dora and I were reading about the 
Canterbury Pilgrims—” 

Oswald thought Albert’s uncle would be 
pleased to find his instructions about begin- 
ning at the beginning had borne fruit, but 
instead he interrupted: 

“Stow it, you young duffer! Where did 
you meet her?” 

Oswald answered briefly, in wounded ac- 
cents, “ Hazelbridge.” 

Then Albert’s uncle rushed up stairs three 
at a time, and as he went he called out to 
Oswald: 

“Get out my bike, old man, and blow up 
the back tire.” 

I am sure Oswald was as quick as any one 
could have been: but long ere the tire was 
thoroughly blowed Albert’s uncle appeared, 
with a collar-stud and tie and blazer, and his 
hair tidy, and wrenched the inoffending 
machine from Oswald’s surprised fingers. 

He finished pumping up the tire, and then 
flinging himself into the saddle, he set off 
scorching down the road at a pace not sur- 
passed by any highwayman, however black 
and high-mettled his steed. 

We were left looking at each other. 

“Tle must have recognized her,” Dickie 
said. 

“Perhaps,” Noél said, “she is the old 
nurse who alone knows the dark secret of his 
high-born birth.” 

“Not old enough, by chalks,” Oswald said. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Alice, “if she 
holds the secret of the will that will make 
him rolling in long-lost wealth.” 

“T wonder if he'll catch her,” Noél said. 


“T’m quite certain all his future depends on 
it. Perhaps she’s his long-lost sister, and the 
estate was left to them equally, only she 
couldn’t be found, so it ecouldn’t be shared 
on 

“ Perhaps he’s only in love with her,” Dora 
said. “ Parted by cruel fate at an early age, 
he has ranged the wide world ever since try- 
ing to find her.” 

“T hope to goodness he hasn’t. Anyway, 
he’s not ranged since we knew him—never 
further than Hastings,” Oswald said. “We 
don’t want any of that rot.” 

“ What rot?” Daisy asked. 

And Oswald said, 

“ Getting married, and all that sort of rub- 
bish.” 

And Daisy and Dora were the only ones 
that didn’t agree with him. Even Alice 
owned that being bridemaids must be fairly 
good fun. It’s no good. You may treat 
girls as well as you like, and give them 
every comfort and luxury, and play fair just 
as if they were boys, but there is something 
unmanly about the best of girls. They go 
silly, like milk goes sour, without any warn- 
ing. 

When Albert’s uncle returned he was very 
hot, with a beaded brow, but pale as the Den- 
tist when the pease were at their worst. 

“Did you catch her?” H. O. asked. 

Albert’s uncle’s brow looked black as the 
cloud the thunder will presently break from. 

“No,” he said. 

“Is she your long-lost sister?” H. O. went 
on, before we could stop him. 

“Long-lost grandmother! I knew the lady 
long ago in India,” said Albert’s wnele, as he 
left the room, slamming the door in a way 
we should be forbidden to. 

And that was the end of the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage. 

As for the lady, we did not then know 
whether she was his long-lost grandmother 
that he had known in India or not, though 
we thought she seemed youngish for the part. 
We found out afterwards whether she was or 
not, but that comes in another part. His man- 
ner was not the one that makes you go on 
asking questions. 

The Canterbury Pilgrimage did not exactly 
make us perfect, but then, as Dora said, we 
had not done anything wrong that day. So 
we were twenty-four hours to the good. 
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NE unexpected 
=, > thing that a 
ee a young man who 


a A) wD 2 ‘ 
} =) Sit 1as made his maiden 
™ /| °~ plunge into matrimony 
_—>\ ~}] is apt to discover is that 
—_ somehow the relations 
between himself and his 
best man friend fall off 
as he would not have imagined they could. 
He had, with a man’s careless assurance, sup- 
posed that “ Billy ” would have the run of the 
house; drop in any time for dinner, make 
himself at home in the library, smoke to his 
heart’s content in his “den.” It had never 
entered his artless thoughts that Madam could 
eye “ Billy ” with an affection more than “ un- 
der control”; that she could possibly resent 
his old friend’s claim on his time and regard. 
Not unfrequently this is exactly what she 
does. “ Billy,” if he be not a pretty robust 
pachyderm, feels the lowering temperature 
long before “ Tom” has noticed the slightest 
draught. A clever woman is as ingenuous in 
the nuances of conduct that repels as she is 
ingenious in the winning tactics that subju- 
gate. Madam has an ally, too, in “the ex- 
pulsive foree of new affections,” as some one 
neatly puts it. So after a while “Billy” 
gives up dashing in at any time; fixes Mad- 
am’s “day” in his mind; is trained into 
waiting for an invitation for dinner instead 
of bursting in five minutes before that func- 
tion; and finally concludes he and “ Tom ” had 
better see each other at the club, as they used 
to before the latter became a Benedict. If he 
is a good fellow, he doesn’t throw off on Mrs. 
“Tom,” though he can’t forgive her easily 
for nearly writing a “ Here Lies” over one 
of his best friends. When “Tom” went to 
ice “ Billy ” had felt as if he had 
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a small private club the more. Instead of 
which, if his friend’s wife has a “ clubbable ” 
disposition, “Tom” is apt to feel his interest 
in his club dwindle enormously. 

If she hasn’t, then her husband will begin 
to drift back to the club, not through the 
least disloyalty, but mere craving for the 
cheery atmosphere of the place. If “ Billy” 
had not been frozen out, what he brought of 
it into “Tom’s” home might have sufficed. 
As it is, Madam now gets to regarding the 
club askance! She fails to see the need of his 
going there. “ Hasn’t he everything at home 
he wants?” “Isn’t a club a sort of asylum 
for the forlorn men who can’t get a girl to 
marry them? or the meaner ones who don’t 
want to secure such a blessing because they 
are too selfish to think of anything but them- 
selves?” She is sure that 


it makes “Tom” over- Ca 
stimulate, cr play some 23 
of those .games whose Poe ‘~ 
main fascination lies in JZ 
the stakes. 7 \ a’ 
This course of reason- Y : | 
ing, which keeps her dear , 1! 
little brain busy, will | 
probably result in / | \ 
“Tom’s” taking the bit / 
between his teeth and go- | 
ing to the club oftener, 


while Madam insists on ; 
mamma “coming to live === 
with them” for. com- “ Clubbable.” 
pany; or else “Tom” 

settles down at home, perhaps a better and a 
wiser man, though not necessarily so. 

He has not been asked to withdraw from 
his club. Madam may have a wifely pride 
in her husband’s belonging to the Union, the 
N. Y. Yacht Club, the University, the Coach- 
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ing, the Racquet, the N. Y. Athletic, ete. 
And, of course, he has to belong to some 
Country Club. But if he pays his dues, at- 
tends dinners given by the club to celebrities, 
gets her cards for “ ladies’ days,” or picture 
shows, and takes her on a steam-yacht for the 
international races, when Sir Thomas, or 
some other presuming Briton, comes over to 
“lift the Cup”; or, perhaps, dines some man 
at the club whom she doesn’t care for very 
much (poor “ Billy ”!)—why, surely he is 
living up to all the club spirit which ought 
to survive a trip to the altar. 

Perhaps there is much sense in the lady’s 
reasoning. The club is emphatically the 
bachelor’s blessed refuge, though about half 
the membership of New York, and certainly 
more than that of London clubs, is from the 
ranks of married men. ‘There is food for 
thought in the fact that England and Amer- 
ica—the countries of the club’s birth and best 
development — are also the countries where 
home has its fullest and sweetest meaning; so 
that some sort of likeness between the two may 
be expected to exist. It surely does. In a well- 
conducted, high-class club, each member can 
feel it is a home, whether the only, or a 
second one, lacking solely the association 
with those connected by a stronger tie than 
mere friendship and convivial relations. 

On the Continent, the ‘café supplies the 
place of the club. It offers a man opportu- 
nity for gratifying his social instinct, his 
reasonable appetites, and taste for light, 
gayety, diversion, and elegant ease. It lacks 
the privacy and dignity of the club. The 
cercles of the principal cities of the Con- 
tinent, despite their imitation of the charac- 
teristics of the London clubs, still have the 


flavor of the café, which 


P a a good club has not. 
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|) WA may go to a café with- 

‘ out finding the entrance 

“ Going to the Club.” blocked by “ black 


balls,” which prove as 
powerful a barrier to a club as the Great Wall 
of China before its impassability had some- 
what gone off, as it has of late. The very 
small number of these potent spheres of con- 
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demnation which suffice to exclude an ap- 
plicant from admission into a club whose 
membership may be in the thousands (some 
of the London clubs have five or six thousand 
members, such as the National Liberal, and 
the Constitutional), while seeming to give 
too much force to the 
expression of a trifling 
minority, emphasize the 


principle of club life, bg TD 
that its members should iy 5 
be gentlemen, and suf- rT 


ficiently congenial. The 5 Fe 
prestige of belonging * 
to certain clubs is very <A 
great, and is one reason ” 
why many may be on </ 
its list who are rarely, 


if ever, seen in the club on ae 

itself. 4 vA 
That there must be 

something of primal “Mamma.” 


worth in a club is evi- 

dent, since the club is civilization’s response 
to two imperious demands of the masculine 
human nature, each basic. One is gregarious- 
ness, or the social instinct, which finds in the 
club its abundant, if somewhat selfish, gratifi- 
cation. The other is the love of ease, com- 
fort, and luxury. 

Abundant proof that the club meets a need 
and is duly appreciated as filling it may be 
drawn from the number and variety of them 
in Greater New York, the second city in the 
world as a club land. There are political, 
social, literary, artistic, scientific, college, 
actors’, press, driving, yacht, and lawyers’ 
clubs; clubs for professional, business, and 
working men. It is a far better refuge for 
the young man seeking harmless recreation 
or social relaxation than the saloon or café. 
We will prove this statement by accompuny- 
ing “ Billy ” to his club for an evening, and 
watch him disport himself there in light- 
hearted content. 

One afternoon in spring, not long after 
“ Billy ” had awakened to the desolating fact 
that “Tom’s” marriage had set him in a 
house too overpopulated to have much room 
for his old elub friend, that worthy young 
man was in his office in a huge downtown 
building. The westering sun, sinking toward 
the golden depths that lay back of Jersey 
City’s prosaic sky-line, threw a glittering 
light on the dancing blue of the Hudson. It 
was nearly time to quit. 














MAN AT 

An excellent trait of this estimable young 
man was that when he worked, he worked; 
when he played, he played. During the hours 
at his office his brain whirred like a hum- 
ming-bird over the various and numerous de- 
tails demanding his attention, and the pene- 
trating beak of his business acumen darted 
into the calyx of a letter, an order, a bill, and 
swiftly extracted its substance. 

He read letters, dictated letters to the 
stenographer, corrected vital mistakes the 
type-writer made in her copies of them, gave 
an order to this or that subordinate, wired to 
a firm here, there, or otherwhere, telephoned 
to some business man, jotting down a memo- 
randum of what the man said while he was 
listening to him over the phone, and when 
the hour for “ recess ” came, briskly bunched 
together the papers lying on his desk, brought 
down the “ roll-top” with a click, and, “ the 
day’s work” done, changed his attitude and 
manner for the evening as a man puts on his 
coat and hat when he is going out. 

On this particular evening, when he has us 
as unseen companions, shortly before the mo- 
ment for release he looked up to see an old 
college friend standing before him with a 
cheerful grin. Matthews, just arrived in 
New York, had hastened to look him up. 
“ Billy ” greeted him breezily, asked him to 
sit down for a little, “cleaned up” the re- 
siduum of things to be attended to with a 


of the caller. 

“You'll come to the club and dine with 
me, and we'll have a jolly evening.” 

When they got to Broadway, a cab-driver 
catching “ Billy’s ” searching eye, wheeled his 
horse up to the curb, and they climbed in. 
The jerky ride up town, through cable-cars, 
drays, and cabs, and, later, coupés, victorias, 
automobiles, bicycles, and pedestrians on 
Fifth Avenue, was safely accomplished —a 
miracle of daily occurrence! —and at last 
the steaming, sprangling horse fetched up at 
the club. With a common feeling of relief, 
the lank animal stretched his neck out and 
the two young men sprang to the sidewalk. 

As soon as they entered the club, “ Billy ” 

wrote Matthews’s name and place of residence 
’ in the “ Visitors’ Book ” on a desk at one side 
of the hall, followed by his own es his intro- 
ducer, and then after leaving their light top- 
coats, hats, and walking-sticks in the coat- 
room, took him to the wash-room, where 
they freshened up by plunging their faces and 
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hands into cold water, brushing their hair, 
and giving a corrective touch to their neck- 
cloths. 

“ Billy ” then led the way to a large room, 
with three windows on Fifth Avenue and 
others on the side street. The floor was of 
polished wood, with rugs on it. On a large 
table near the centre were all the leading 
foreign and domestic periodicals, neatly 
placed so that the names could be seen. 
Smaller tables, bare at the moment, but whose 
significance may be discovered later, were in 
different parts of the room, and some against 
the wall showed their use by the club station- 
ery, pens and ink and blotter pads, with 
which they were stocked. There were large 
roomy lounges and chairs big enough for an 
Alderman, as well as smaller cane-bottomed 
ones. The upholstering was in a dark 
leather, and the walls were adorned with a 
number of oil-paintings, landscapes, and por- 
traits. A large upright canvas in the place of 
honor was the portrait of a distinguished 
president of the club. Several of the land- 
scapes were the work of artist members. 

“ Billy ” rolled two of the huge arm-chairs 
up to a window giving on Fifth Avenue, and 
as the two settled into the comfortable depths 
his hand gave one click to a hand-gong on a 
table near him. A club attendant in livery 
glided noiselessly, but alertly, over the long 
inlaid floor, and stood without a word await- 
ing his order. His coat and trousers were of 
a dark green, and his waistcoat had narrow 
stripes of black and yellow. Linen, hair, and 
hands showed a care not found in the waiter 
in a restaurant, and with much attention 
there was a dignity all his own, and a correct 
impassivity of demeanor. 

“Billy ” gave the order to the attendant. 
“ And bring two cigars,” he added. 

Withdrawing as softly and expeditiously 
as he liad come, the man soon returned with 
two straw-colored drinks, an olive reposing 
in their amber depths. “ Here’s How,” said 
“Billy.” They found them a cool, refreshing 
tonic. The soft spring air blew in through 
the open window, and a continuous stream of 
carriages rolled by before them. Club life 
was something of a novelty to Matthews, and 
he took a quiet pleasure in noting the well- 
oiled springs of its mechanism. Everything 
seemed to be within reach or easy call, and 
the perfectly organized comfort and leisurely 
movement were restful and soothing. 

“Hello, Folsom!” exclaimed “ Billy,” as a 
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tall, wiry, well-groomed fellow drifted up. 
“Let me introduce you to an old Yale man, 
my friend Matthews. Pull up a chair and 
sit down. Will you dine with us?” After 
the other smilingly accepted the invitation, 
he said: “ Excuse me a moment. I want to 
look at my box, and have a word with Saun- 
ders. What ’ll you have?” 

He found in his box a note from “ Tom”: 
“ Come up to dinner to-night. We are alone.” 
A light frown flitted like a shadow over his 
cheery face, but it was gone even as he asked 
the man to call a messenger-boy. He wrote 
a hurried line: “ Sorry I can’t come, old man. 
I am dining Matthews here at the club. 
Hope you get this before dinner. Wouldn’t 
like to have you wait. When are you going 
to get in your telephone? Regards to Mad- 
am.” 

He gave the note to the clerk and asked 
him to tell the messenger-boy “to take a 
Sixth Avenue ‘L’ and hurry. No answer.” 
His conference with the steward was brief, 
and he came back to the two who were en- 
gaged in animated conversation. They had 
discovered that they belonged to the same 
college society, although Folsom was several 
years older than Matthews. 

“Would you like to go to a theatre after 
dinner?” “Billy” asked his guest. “ Be- 
eause if you would, I'll telephone for seats 
now.” 

“It would suit me first rate to put in the 
evening here, if you would like it as well,” 
said Matthews, with a smile. 

“All right. It will give us time to take our 
dinner more comfortably. Not that I mean 
to arouse your hopes, Folsom. It is wrong to 
be finicky about your food before you are 
thirty-five !” 

By this time the electric lights had been 
turned on, and the brilliantly lit room was 
getting fuller as the men dropped in. Some 
wore their hats and coats, others neither. 
Little groups of three and four formed. 
Some older gentlemen betook themselves to a 
place near the light and read the evening 
paper, perfectly indifferent to the talking 
and laughing around them. “ Billy ” nodded 
here and there, now and then telling Mat- 
thews the name of somebody who was known 
in the world of business or art: the men who 
“had done something.” There was an air of 
good-fellowship and quiet enjoyment every- 
where. 

The three whom we are following, after the 
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fashion of “Gil Blas,” recalled old college 
men, and Matthews learned that Woodbury 
was married—a girl with money, but not 
much family. Worthing had got a fine open- 
ing with a firm of well-known lawyers, 
through his father’s influence. Robinson was 
dead. Got the fever in the Spanish war, and 
never recovered from it. Too bad; he was 
such a good sort and only twenty-eight. 
Some had dropped out of sight since they 
left college. Safford? He had come into 
money. “ Yes, and is sprinting through it! 
Funny, that a fellow who had been so hard 
up should not know how to strike a steady 
gait. There’s Emery. He was rich, and has 
had two or three pots of money from rela- 
tives. He won’t make ducks and drakes of 
it! If he does spread himself a little now 
and then, you can’t help feeling it is a ‘ gal- 
lery play.’ He gives a ‘tip’ to a waiter in a 
way that would make a decent waiter resent 
it, if he does pocket it. Ready ?’—to the at- 
tendant who had come up to them. 

They rose and went to the dining-room. 
The round table in the corner looked bright 
and neat with the snowy napery and glass. 
Medium Blue Points on a napkin spread over 
cracked ice in the deep plates awaited them, 
and the waiter served them at once. After 
they had- disposed of the oysters, a chicken 
okra soup ehgaged their attention. It was so 
savory and rich as to be almost perilous to 
the diner by its “ filling” quality. Then the 
waiter appeared bearing a board about a 
foot and three-quarters long, and eight or 
nine inches wide, dark brown, and on it a 
shad, light brown, which he solemnly showed 
to “ Billy.” 

“Planked shad and bluebirds and crocuses 
are harbingers of spring,” the host remarked, 
laughingly. “That shad was swimming 
around in the Hudson yesterday. Perhaps 
married,” he added, pensively, “and with 
little shads he was proud of. His club days 
will be over in a quarter of an hour.” 

“Well,” remarked Folsom, “if he had 
relatives, they could not have looked forward 
to a nobler end for him than ‘ walking the 
plank.” “Billy” smiled forgivingly. 

The next exhibit was a plate of lamb 
chops (“Still vernal,” murmured Folsom), 
each about the size of a half-dollar, and sym- 
metrically disposed ‘on fresh water-cresses, 
the bones decorated with a frill of white 
paper. Petits pois, as sweet as honey and 
melting on the tongue, and fried egg-plant 
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came with them. Then Philadelphia squab, 
cold asparagus with French dressing; a 
Lalla Rookh ice; Camembert, coulant so that 
it was like rich cream, and toasted water- 
biscuit. 

They rose from the table with that com- 
fortable sense of having dined well and with 
no excess, and repaired 
to the room they had 
left. Nearly everybody 
was smoking now, and 
they got some long, 
black cigars, and added 
their contribution to the 
aromatic clouds. They 
enlivened their smoke 
with post-prandial jests 
and. stories, some of 
which had the novelty 
of being new. At the 
end of their cigars, a 
reasonable period of re- 
j pose for digestion having 
been enjoyed, “ Billy ” in- 
quired: “ How would you 
like a game of billiards? Or would you 
rather play pool or cards? I see Hendricks 
there, looking round with his poker eye for a 
eard crowd.” 

“Td like a blend of the two—bottle-pool,” 
said Folsom. “It’s too early for cards, and 
we have sat long enough to enjoy a little exer- 
cise. Do you like it?” 

“T don’t know it, but shall be glad to 
learn, if it will not be a bore for you,” re- 
plied Matthews. 

They rose, with a sense of relief after their 
session and walked down stairs to the bill- 
iard-room. They were fortunate enough to 
get a table. Matthews socn learned the game 
and enjoyed it thoroughly. The “bottle” 
proved to be a sort of leather dice-box with a 
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contracted neck. It could only be hit by 
ecaroming to it from a ball. They were 
thirsty. 


Folsom wanted a “high-ball.” and so did 
“Billy.” Matthews had a “ horse’s - neck,” 
under which far-fetched name a bottle of 
ginger ale with the rind of a whole lemon 
masquerades. The long glasses with cracked 
ice and the liquors in them, and a siphon of 
earbonic, soon adorned a small table con- 
veniently placed for just such a use, and 
during the two hours they played the whole 
was renewed once or twice. When they had 
had exercise enough they went up stairs to 
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the card-room, on the floor above that which 
they had left to come to the billiard-room. 
They played poker for moderate stakes, and 
somewhat to the surprise of Folsom and 
“ Billy,” Matthews played a cool and knowing 
game. At about twelve Folsom left them. 
Matthews, his eyes bright and his cheeks 
flushed with the pleasant evening, said 
to “ Billy” after his departure, “Old man, I 
have had an awfully good time, thanks to you. 
You must get a good deal of comfort out of 
this club. Now, if you can tell me some 
Turkish-bath place, I think I will go there, 
and to-morrow I shall feel like a bird.” 
“We'll get a cab and I’ll take you to one. 
I have ‘ put you up’ here at the club. Even 
if you are to be in town only a few days, you 
will find it convenient to have the run of it.” 
They got a cab outside, in front of the 
club, and as they were bowled along Fifth 
Avenue, enjoying the evening air that blew 
on their faces, Matthews suddenly exclaimed: 
“Oh, it’s funny we forgot to say anything 
about ‘Tom.’ I wanted to ask you about his 
wife. He belongs to your club, doesn’t he?” 
“Mrs. ‘Tom’ is a delightful wife! I don’t 
know whether I can say ‘ Tom’ belongs to the 
club now, but he certainly belongs to her.” 
After following their movements up to this, 
we can dismiss our club fellows very brusque- 
ly, since they will never know it. It would 
be singular if a cheerful evening like that 
enjoyed by these young fellows could not 
prove a pleasant and reasonable recreation for 
any man after a day in which his energies 
have been devoted to the serious things of 
daily life and business. If women do not care 
for “that sort of thing,” there is nothing in 
it to arouse their reprobation or protest from 
them as regards their 
“men folks.” A _ club ‘ 
as a club is certainly not 
under the ban with the 


sex, for woman has paid ne OTR. TA 
man the compliment of pees | \_ 
getting up clubs for her- ° . ety, 
self and her sisters. Pre- “gi ~_S 
sumably, those who have —.- a) | 
been instrumental in this W) \ 
are not ones who have : => 
objected to their hus- “1 prefer bottle-pool” 
bands or brothers fre- 


quenting clubs, unless they maintain that 
the two kinds of clubs are alike only in name. 
But surely the modern woman cannot be 
averse to her male kind enjoying in modera- 
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tion, as every good thing should be enjoyed, grateful fireside. He will be a more genial 
this social gathering-place of his fellows. She member of the club for coming to it from 
will, rather, be pleased to know that he is such an atmosphere of perfect sympathy and 
keeping up with things by contact with other content, and he will return to his roof-tree 
men. If a man has a happy home there is no with keener appreciation of the distinct ad- 
danger that he will steal too many hours vantages it possesses over everything else in 
from the grace that breathes around his own the world. Selah! 








SUMMAH’S COMIN’ 


BY LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 


Doan yer hear dat bluebird sing? 
Lis’en, chile! 

He so glad,—he know it spring, 

Fill he throat an’ flap he wing, 

Lawd! whut peace dat souf wind bring, 
Sorf’ an’ mile! 


Seem jes lak de wuld done sick 

Er bein’ froze. 
Winds dat makes yer move so quick, 
Swimmin’-pools all hard an’ slick, 
But dat sun ‘ll do de trick 

Mos’ ’fore yer knows! 


Saw a yaller flowah ter-day, 
Down de road, 
Standin’ up an’ lookin’ gay, 
Same ez ef it wanter say: 
' “Wintah, he done skeert away.” 
Spec’ it knowed! 


Heerd de crik er-singin’ low, 
Sorter hummin’ ; 
See how dull dat fiah-wood glow! 
; Watch de grass commence ter grow. 
*Mos’ believe de whole wuld know 
Summah’s comin’! 
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iv’ emancipation of women from the 
%@ shackles with which public senti- 
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WW ment had long burdened them. Im- 
y moderate cries and tense straining 


after “Women’s Rights” were the 

inevitable preliminary to the change 
that has been gradually accomplished in this 
country, with the result that to-day women 
either quietly possess the opportunities they 
desire, or are free to work for them without 
embittering opposition. This sensible im- 
provement in the opportunities open to ear- 
nest women has been accompanied by an ac- 
cession of esteem for the women who are en- 
gaged in professional work, and, recently, by 
slight though perceptible undervaluation of 
those who stay at home, and who, from choice 
or necessity, devote most of their attention 
to the household. To-day these women are 
taken less seriously than they were some 
generations ago. Their assertions to the ef- 
fect that they have many occupations awaken 
an indulgent smile betokening disbelief; for 
although they may be accredited with several 
hours’ work every forenoon, they are supposed 
to be at leisure the greater part of each day. 
Many women, no doubt, do willingly idle 
away time, being deterred, by wealth or an 
indolent nature, from using the power they 
have. On the other hand, we all know a host 
of women who, in order to keep things going, 
perform duties that are too heavy for them, 
duties that should be shared by several 
workers. 

There are, however, innumerable women 
who are neither too rich and idle, nor too 
poor and overworked; women who are. active, 
intelligent, and capable, who nevertheless ex- 
haust their leisure in directing the affairs of a 
household. They are always busy, but find 
few visible results to represent expenditures 
of energy. What do they do? What domestic 
occupations can consume so very much time? 
If they themselves are busy, what work are 


WHAT DOES THE HOUSEWIFE DO? 
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their servants engaged in all day 
long? These are the questions I 
should like to answer. 

Quizzed in this way, a woman feels 
like the man who was asked by his 
wife to explain why he would net 
take a two months’ vacation. From 
her occasional visits to his place of 
business, she had learned how evenly 
the day’s work proceeded without his interfer- 
ence; and she could not understand why the 
clerks and office-boys should be unable to 
direct it during his absence. Did he not em- 
ploy buyers and sellers of stock to do his 
work for him? She was foolish enough to 
say that she knew, if he cared about the mat- 
ter, he could easily manage his affairs by 
supervising for only a few hours every day, 
instead of spending all of every day down- 
town. The poor man then felt that the dis- 
tance between blindness and insight was too 
great to be traversed by words. On the other 
hand, his wife could not present an exposition 
of her day’s work adapted to his understand- 
ing. Neither of the two had ever analyzed 
the daily doings; probably neither had a clear 
conception of the history of past weeks; but 
each was convinced that every day brought 
its own tasks and was full of work. In this 
both were right. The difficulty of explana- 
tion lay not in any confrontment with the 
thought that each had posed before the other, 
for they had not posed; but in that they could 
not, without wearisome effort, explain to one 
who did not know the a b ce of a vocation, 
what the various combinations of letters rep- 
resented. 

To illustrate what I mean, let me ask: 
Does dish-washing suggest, to those who are 
unfamiliar with domestic economy, more 
than a single, vaguely defined act? To a 
housekeeper it connetes many accompanying 
oecupations. She knows that the table first 
must be cleared, and those viands not eaten 
must be stored in the ice-box or pantry; 
glassware, silver, and china must be sorted, 
washed separately, rinsed and dried; pots and 
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pans used in the preparation of the 
meal must be scraped and scoured; 
all the articles are then to be placed 
in their proper places: lastly, the 
dish-pan, the sink, and the kitchen 
table require attention. Every house- 
keeper realizes that many occupa- 
tions are preliminary or consequent 
to the washing of dishes; that this 
same work must be performed three 
times a day; that it is no light task, 
y inasmuch as, after a simple family 

dinner for nine, including the maids, 

on an average 125, but often more, 
dishes must be washed. Just as the work in 
the seullery is not what it seems, so other 
“chores” entail a greater output of energy 
than is evident upon superficial investigation. 

The woman at the head of the household, 
to be sure, does not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, personally perform these menial 
duties; but in order to gain a clear under- 
standing of her manifold.employments, it is 
necessary first to subtract from the total sum 
of work to be done those services which are 
rendered by the hired assistants. 

In most families the maids have too much 
to do. Let us, for the moment, examine con- 
ditions in a household where consideration is 
shown for the rights of the subordinates, as 
well as for those of the superiors in station. 
Let us say that the family consists of seven, 
and employs a cook and a housemaid. A con- 
siderable part of the laundry-work is done 
out of the house; a man is hired to attend to 
the furnace. Thus, the in-door work is some- 
what lightened for the maids, but that it is 
still of great consequence will be seen from 
the following scheme: 

The cook prepares three meals a day; at- 
tends basement bell; sweeps and dusts base- 
ment daily (two rooms and hall): gives rooms 
a thorough cleaning once a week; has charge 
of ice-box, pantry, closets, drawers, on this 
floor; keeps area, cellar, and yard in order. 

The cook and the housemaid together wash 
and iron a large part of household linen; 
wash dishes after each meal, and whenever 
refreshments have been served. 

The housemaid sets and clears table; waits 
on table; attends front-door bell; cleans 
stairs, halls, vestibule, stoop, and sidewalk 
daily; Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, thor- 


oughly cleans one of upper floors; polishes 
silver once a week; attends to chamber-work, 
in which she may be assisted by one or more 
members of family. 

In addition to these fixed duties, there are 
countless occasional offices to be performed 
by the domestics; but it will hardly be neces- 
sary to enumerate them, for the scheme just 
presented affords sufficient evidence that the 
maids’ time is fully occupied. 

Instead of proceeding at once to analyze 
the domestic employments that constitute so 
great a part of many women’s lives, let us 
first turn our attention to these occupations 
as a whole. The indifference that most per- 
sons display in regard to these countless ac- 
tivities that produce “the home ” is greatly 
to be deprecated; it is not only at times the 
cause of misunderstandings between mother 
and daughter, husband and wife, but it is 
also negatively baneful, standing in the way 
of a full recognition of one soul by the other. 
In ideal home relations between two people, 
there will be neither heights nor valleys mark- 
ed “No Trespassing.” All will be open, the 
property of thought common to both will even 
at a sacrifice be voluntarily extended. Why 
should we be bored by the acquisition of in- 
sight into domestic affairs? Is it because 
the latter are stupid and monotonous! | 
should say, rather, that the cause is to be 
found in the attitude of the housekeepers 
to their own work. They value its utility, 
but not its picturesque or even dramatic 
qualities. Too often they regard their occu- 
pation as necessary unintellectual drudgery. 
It may be such, but it may also be an under- 
taking in which tact and taste, executive 
ability, and power in planning, may be exer- 
cised. For generations women have felt this, 
but have been silent; and, consequently, the 
world has held their work at their own ap- 
parent valuation. 

Literature, too, may be somewhat at fault; 
for, although its references to domestic occu- 
pations are, as a rule, full of sentiment, and 
kindly, they are comparatively seldom serious 
or important. In few modern stories do we 
find an intelligent mistress of a household, 
or a home-staying maiden, depicted at her 
work! Yet household industries might sup- 
ply abundant material for genre sketches. 
Preserving, for example, is an avocation in 
which the daintiest heroine might engage. 

The duties of the mistress are either 
routine or accidental; the two groups incor- 
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porating first, the daily, weekly, and seasonal 
undertakings, and, secondly, those which, 
like the search for domestics, or the care of 
the sick, recur at capricious intervals. The 
most important daily offices of the mistress 
are executive. She plans and supervises the 
work of her assistants. In most families 
which do not employ a paid housekeeper 
the mistress arranges the day’s menu, and 
purchases the necessary supplies. Shortly 
after breakfast she examines the larder, in 
order to sum up the shortage or surplus of 
stores. An artist restricted to the use of a 
given symbol in the invention of a design, 
she is compelled, in planning her new bill of 
fare, to take into consideration the remnants 
of yesterday’s meals, to think of some pala- 
table dish into which they can be remade. She 
then goes to market to select her purchases, 
and visits on an average four stores. Often 
some small commission delays the return 
home, so that she seldom reaches the house 
before 9.45.* She then recounts her purchase: 
to the cook, in order that the latter may note 
whether the supplies delivered tally with the 
orders. Only too often they do not, and, as 
a result of the carelessness of some trades- 
man, mistress or maid must leave her work 
to rectify the mistake. 

On Mondays and Tuesdays, in order that 
the housemaid may reach the laundry in good 
time, one or more members of the family 
help with the chamber-work. On Wednes- 
days the clean linen is sorted, mended, and 
properly placed. Then, too, once a week, 
for about half the year, a dressmaker or a 
seamstress who ordinarily requires assistance, 
visits the house to touch up old clothes. 
Work must be planned and material must 
be provided for her. The fulfilment of these 
weekly and daily duties by the mistress, and 
to be generous let us say one assistant, per- 
haps a daughter, absorbs so many hours, that 
Virtually half of the forenoon on Monday and 
Tuesday, all of Wednesday morning, and a 
whole fourth day, are withdrawn from the 
time at her disposal for the performance of 
the special pursuits necessitated by the 
changing seasons. At least once or twice a 
year rooms and closets throughout the house 
must be cleaned, walls and wood-work washed, 
shelves and drawers emptied and scrubbed, 
all boxes and bundles opened, aired, repacked, 

*On Saturdays the marketing requires much 


more time; it may detain her until 10.30, or even 
later. 
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etc. In spring the lace curtains must 
be taken down, washed, stretched, 
stored; rugs and draperies removed, 
beaten, brushed, packed in camphor, 
and other preparations made. Later, 
jellies must be put up, fruits pre- 
served, fruits canned, cordials, etc., 
prepared for the winter; trunks pack- 
ed and unpacked. I have not hereto- 
fore mentioned the duties a house- 
mother owes, as such, to the depend- 
ent members of the family. For in- 
stance, inany women devote time to 
the supervision of their children’s 
education. To the mother, of course, is 
left the physical care of the boys and girls; 
and only too often, alse, the entire responsi- 
bility for their social and moral development. 
Another occasional duty that devolves upon 
the mistress of almost every household is 
the care of visitors from out of town. This 
leads to the mention of the social life of 
the family, for which the mother generally 
provides, until the sons and daughters have 
attained maturity. If she did not pay and re- 
ceive social calls, thus establishing a means 
of pleasant intercourse between her home and 
others, her family would remain isolated, and 
her children would in later life find difficulty 
in adjusting themselves to the world. 

In all that precedes, I have referred only 
to the altruistic side of the mistress’s life, 
but I have not forgotten that each woman 
has individual needs, petty or sublime. Many 
women require opportunities for intellectual 
growth, outlets for philanthropic or social 
impulses. The great body of women see no 
solution. For my part, I can discover but one 
remedy. This lies in the extensive practice 
of ep-operation, a matter of too little con- 
cern to non-professional women. Political 
economists have investigated the subject, but 
the housekeepers themselves have remained 
too inactive. They should now take the in- 
itiative in the practical demonstration of 
some excellent theory. Why do they not 
organize hundreds of small clubs all over the 
country, each formed of from ten to twenty 
intelligent women, living within a square of 
streets, who will hold conclaves with the view 
to applying some form of co-operation to 
domestic industries. Surely in this way good 


would be effected. 
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N a-florist’s shop the 

| oxi day two ladies 

were noticed choosing 

flowers to send to a house 

of death, and “ this card,” 

said one of them,. “ goes 

with the box.” She glanced 

as she spoke at the card 

which she held in her 

hand, then hastily with- 

drew it and searched in 

her pocket-book for an- 

other. “ There was a touch 

of soil on the card,” she 

explained to her friend as 

they turned away, “and 

do you know Estelle was 

so exquisitely dainty that 

| one could not associate 

| with her the slightest 

thought of blemish. When 

| I saw the trifling spot on 

my card I felt at once 

that it would have offend- 

ed her in life, and must not be near her in 

death.” This chance glimpse of an unknown 

life that had closed impressed the listener 

anew with the permanent and radiating 

charm of perfect neatness. In a sentence a 

personality which had embodied it had been 

revealed as completely as if the dead woman 

had been a life-long friend, and its uncon- 

scious influence again emphasized. The old 

axioms that bracket neatness with religion 

are a recognition of its almost divine charm. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness; order is 

heaven’s first law—these are not chance say- 

ings. They carry a deep truth by which all 
should profit. 

If neatness is admirable in any one, to 
the girl and young woman it is indispensable. 
The fairness of youth, particularly feminine 
youth, attracts every eye. When that fair- 
ness is dimmed by mussy hair, uncared-for 
teeth or nails, a skin that shows that ten 
minutes in the bath is not a part of the daily 
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routine, it is as if the 
perfections of a fine pic- 
ture were clouded with 
spots and blemishes. Not 
all girls can be beautiful, 
but every girl can be 
radiantly and exquisitely 
clean. This means, first, 
absolute bodily cleanliness, 
only possible with a daily 
bath, frequent washings of 
the hair, constant care of 
the nails and teeth, and 
after that, clean, carefully 
brushed and often renewed 
clothing. A pitfall of the 
moment to careless girls is 
found in the little neck- 
bands now enjoying such 
wide vogue. They de- 
veloped to protect delicate 
ribbons and chiffons from 
too soon soiling. It seems 
likely that something will 
have to be devised to protect these, in turn, 
from too long wearing. Mussy rumpled ties, 
vest fronts, bodices, and finery of any sort are 
an abomination and should not be permitted 
in these days of easy renovation or replace- 
ment. Girls may well take a lesson in this 
regard from the other sex. “As neat as a 
man” is a frequently heard expression, and 
woman should blush to admit that a man’s 
reading of neatness should be finer than hers. 
Yet a few hours is the accepted masculine 
wear of a shirt and collar, and his clothing 
is so constantly brushed, and sponged, and 
pressed, that at every street corner almost 
there are caterers to this trade. The habits 
of neatness should extend to the care of be- 
longings as well as to their wear. Articles 
that are carefully put away in protecting 
receptacles after any removable dust is 
brushed or shaken off, not only last much 
longer, but at all times make a much fresher 
appearance. If girls could once fully ap- 
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preciate the al- 
most dazzling 
enhancement of 
Ad their natural 
charm which is 
produced by a 
radiant, fragrant 
neatness, they 
would fairly 
walk with pease in their 
shoes to secure it, if it could 
not be obtained in any other 
way. 

And here, while on the sub- 
ject, is a suggestion for the 
care of the teeth and mouth. 
Nothing is better in the way 
of preservative for the teeth 
and preventive of disagree- 
able consequences in the 
mouth, than bicarbonate of 
soda. Keep a jar of it on the 
toilette-shelf, using a pinch 
in a third of a glass of water 
morning and evening, with 
the tooth-brush, and to rinse 
| the mouth freely. This is 
\j the advice of a prominent 
| New York dentist, who says 

f that the wide use of this 

cheap and convenient article 
would almost drive his pro- 
fession out of business, for 








he adds, “we dentists have 
about decided that an abso- 
lutely clean tooth structure 
cannot decay.” The soda, it may be added, 
is one of the best preventives of Riggs’s dis- 
ease, that serious complaint which is found, 
in embryo at least, in almost every mouth. 
Popular fancy-work for the summer among 
young women who can spare the time from 
golf and tennis for anything of this sort, 
will be the making of fancy stocks and other 
neck-wear. In a suburban town, a young 
woman has. been adding to her income by 
getting up classes for instruction in this 
branch of sewing. She studies models and 
shows how they may be adapted to the ac- 
cumulation of left-over finery that her pupils 
bring to her, and which is to be found in 
the wardrobe of almost any young girl. It 
is not needed, however, that special instruc- 
tion should be had by one who has even a 
slight gift for copying and adapting. The 
Bazar is constantly giving models for this 


wear, with direc- 
tions for mak- 
ing, and every 
shop is filled 
with other copi- 
able designs. At 
the embroidery 
counters may be 
bought Honiton 
patterns to be worked in the 
lace braid in butterfly, bow- 
knot, and other designs for 
neck-bands. An _ attractive 
stock is made by mounting 
one of these on a crush fold 
of ribbon, finishing the ends 
of the ribbon each with a 
butterfly. One young woman 
has fashioned two or three 
dozens of butterflies of the 
same design, and scattered 
them over the waist and 
sleeves of a white silk bodice 
with attractive effect. 

At a pretty house wedding 
recently, the flower girls who 
preceded the entrance of the 
bride through a lane made 
down the long parlors by 
white posts joined with bands 
of satin ribbon, carried as 
baskets, by pink ribbon 
strings, inverted Leghorn 
hats filled with pink sweet-pease. 

Apropos of spring weddings, it has been 
noticed that cases for wedding-gifts are by 
no means so much in evidence as formerly. 
Many of the silversmiths provide canton- 
flannel bags duly stamped with their names, 
for these wares, which are then put in fine 
pasteboard boxes, an arrangement which 
society now sanctions as in quite as good 
form as the cumbrous and usually quickly 
discarded case. It was teld of a popular 
Washington bride, two or three years ago, 
that, confronted with a great array of use- 
less satin-lined cases, she got some good out 
of them by using their satin linings for mil- 
linery purposes. Many dainty little bonnets 
were, she admitted, “ the product of my wed- 
ding-boxes.” 

The summer girl is substituting for the 
little pin so long worn at the back of the 
hair, a tiny bow of narrow black velvet. The 
loose hairs are gathered as if for the pin, 
the velvet slipped through and tied in a bow. 
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DUCKLINGS WITH 


UT off the head and feet of a fat young 
duck. Singe and draw. Reserve the 


BLOOD ORANGES 


liver. Split the skin at the back of 
the neck, which cut very short. Dip a clean 
towel in eold water, and wipe the prepared 
duck inside and out. Dust inside with one 
salt-spoonful of salt and one of pepper. Fold 
the skin back from the slit that has been made 
in the neck, wash, and put the liver inside. 
Truss the legs with a trussing-needle close 
to the body, fold the wings on the back, and 
dust all over one salt-spoonful of salt and 
half as much pepper. Butter a baking-pan 
well. Place the duck in it, with two table- 
spoonfuls of broth, and cover with a well- 
buttered piece of white paper. Cook in hot 
oven for thirty minutes. Remove it, put on 
platter, and place where it will keep warm. 
Add to the gravy in the roasting-pan the 
juice of two blood oranges and the peel of 
one cut into strips; also the juice of half 
a lemon, one gill of madeira, and a liqueur 
giass of curacoa. Cook in the oven for ten 
minutes. Now add, as a finish, one table- 
spoonful of butter blended well with one tea- 














DUCKLINGS WITH BLOOD ORANGES. 


Duckling, seventy 
lemon, madeira, and butter, eight cents.—Total, 
ninety-three cents. Preparing, twelve minutes; 
cooking, forty minutes.—-Total, fifty-two minutes. 


cents: oranges, fifteen cents; 


spoonful of flour. Mix with the gravy by 


stirring. Do not cook. Serve in a sauce-boat 
very hot. Place the duck on a platter, as 


shown in illustration, with two oranges di- 
vided in quarters, and set about the platter 
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in their skins. 
may be omitted. 


If curacoa is not at hand, it 


PIGEONS WITH YOUNG GREEN PEASE 


Cut off the heads and feet of six nice fat 
pigeons. Split the skin of the neck from the 
back, and cut the neck close to the breast, 
having a care not to tear off the skin. Re- 














PIGEONS WITH YOUNG 


GREEN PEASE. 

Pigeons, sixty-five cents; pease, twenty cents: 
onion, bacon, and broth, fifteen cents.—Total, one 
dollar. Preparing, thirty minutes: cooking, fifty- 
five minutes.—Total, eighty-five minutes. 


move the crop. Make a very small incision 
crosswise at the lower part of the stomach, 
and clean the inside perfectly. Save the 
liver. Cleanse with damp towel, as directed 
in the recipe for preparing ducklings. This 
method of cleansing is much better for any 
fowl than to wash it in a pan of water. 
By the newer method the fowls retain their 
flavor. Now put the liver back inside, and 
dust with one salt-spoonful of salt and half 
of this quantity of pepper. 

Truss the birds by folding first the skin 
on the back of the neck. Pass a trussing- 
needle through the legs, and tie them very 
close to the body, so as to give them a plump 
appearance. Cut into small squares half a 
pound of bacon, and parboil. Five minutes’ 
cooking will be sufficient.. Drain and put 
same into a low saucepan with one table- 
spoonful of butter. Cook five minutes. Now 
remove the bacon. Put the pigeons in the 
gravy, and cook for ten minutes, browning 
them all over. Sprinkle over one table-spoon- 
ful of flour, etirring well to mix the flour 
thoroughly with the gravy. 








en 





Pour slowly over the fowl one quart of 
warm broth, stirring all the time, to blend 
it well with the smooth gravy. Put the bacon 
back, add one quart of freshly shelled pease, 
one bunch of new green onions cut one inch 
in length, and one salt-spoonful of pepper. 
Salt is unnecessary if broth has been used. 
Cover the saucepan. Cook slowly but con- 
stantly for forty minutes. The pigeons 
should be turned once during the cooking. 
When finished, remove the strings, and place 
the birds, as illustrated, on a hot platter, with 
the pease placed around, and with the gravy 
poured over. 

If broth is not at hand, one teaspoonful 
of diluted beef extract in one quart of warm 
water may be used instead. To this should 
be added one level teaspoonful of salt. 


HAM SAUTE WITH DANDELION PUREE. 


Trim one and a half pounds of ham, and 
cut into pieces a quarter of an inch thick. 
Put into a saucepan with sufficient cold water 
to eover. Let all come to a boil, and after 
simmering for fifteen minutes, remove the 
ham and drain well. Put in an earthen crock 
one table-spoonful of butter, and stand same 
over fire. When hot add the ham, and cook 
gently for six minutes. Add a slight sprink- 
ling of pepper, but no salt. Before cooking 
the ham there should be prepared two quarts 
of dandelion greens, as follows: Cut just a 
little of each root to freshen it, and pull off 
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the larger leaves. Put them into a large 
bowl with cold water. Examine each heart, 
and cut out every suggestion of bud that 
may be found. Put the hearts into a sep- 
arate bowl of fresh water. Wash the large 
leaves in several waters, and cook them thirty 
minutes in plenty of boiling water which has 
been salted to taste. Drain them. Plunge 
them into cold water, and next drain and 
press out all the moisture. Chop very fine, 
and pass them through a colander. Put into 
a saucepan one table-spoonful of butter. 
When melted add the cooked dandelion. 
Sprinkle over these one teaspoonful of flour. 
Mix well, and add one gill of broth or milk, 
and cook eight minutes, stirring meanwhile. 
Season with half a salt-spoonful of pepper, 
but use no salt.. Remove from the fire, add 
another table-spoonful of fresh butter, and 
mix well. Place the ham on a hot platter, as 
illustrated, and distribute the cooked dande- 
lion around it. The hearts of dandelion 
which have been cooling and freshening in 
cold water should now be cleansed, taken out, 
and shaken gently in a salad-basket or a clean 
napkin. Be careful not to bruise them. 
Prepare a French dressing as follows: Mix 
well one teaspoonful of salt and one of pep- 
per, with two equal parts of olive oil and one 
of wine vinegar. Chop fine two cold hard- 
boiled eggs, and sprinkle them over the salad. 
Beat the dressing well with a fork, pour it 
lightly over the salad, and serve. 














HAM SAUTE WITH DANDELION PUREE AND DANDELION SALAD. 


Ham, twenty-one cents; dandelions, sixteen cents; broth, butter, dressing, and eggs, fifteen cents.— 
Total, fifty-two cents. Preparing, twenty minutes; cooking, thirty-eight minutes.—Total, fifty-eight min- 


utes. 
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door “dens” in the most beautiful 

part of the Adirondacks, with a view of 
hills upon hills over which the lights and 
shades chase in wonderful colors and profu- 
sion; where the sunsets are appalling in their 
grandeur, and where one may really get away 
from people and things—yes, even from trol- 
leys! But most of us could afford the den 
itself, “ and it would be worth while to have 
it in the back yard of a city house!” Polly 
declares. 

The way it came to be built was this: One 
daughter of the family who inhabited, for the 
hot months, the mountain home happened 
to be “ literary,” whatever that adjective may 


Paver a we all may not have our out- 





mean nowadays. It was all very well for the 
rest of them to have a house party of ten or 
twenty people most of the time, for they 
wanted only to hunt and fish and walk and 
talk, but if, perchance, one desired long days 
alone for reading or writing, where was the 
place or the opportunity?’ “But Polly is 
such a crank ” was the family motto, and the 
father, who was quite willing to put on addi- 
tion after addition to the house, of bath- 
rooms and billiard-rooms, and places for the 
grooms and dogs, only laughed when his 
“queer duckling” suggested the den, and 
told her to go and get as many pretty dresses 
as she pleased instead. “They pay and 
show !” 





ae ‘ 


IT 18 A VERY SIMPLE LITTLE 





PLACE. 


IT HARDLY NEEDED A DESIGN. 
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WHEN OPEN THE ROOM HAS A SWEET OUT-DOOR ATMOSPHERE. 


So Polly, who was a young woman of re- 
sources and determination, and to whom 
solitude and a place to think and scribble in 
meant much more than a “ dream of a gown,” 
began to save her pennies for herself. She 
happened, also, to sell a story or two, and one 


summer when the family arrived on the scene ~ 


they found the den built. No one knew just 
how it had been accomplished. There was a 
fairly good carpenter in the village, and Polly 
had run off to the mountains once or twice 
during the winter and spring for rest and 
change. The result of this combination was 
before them, and who could deny its charm ? 

Let me add that many and many a time 
since the den was built each member of the 
family, besides individual friends, has been 
very grateful for Polly’s freak. If one had a 


headache, it was a comfort to creep out to the 
solitary little house and lie down on one of 
the cool straw lounges. If something had 
gone wrong, an afternoon cup of tea alone 
with Polly on the pretty vine-covered porch 
was a solace, but to the originator of the den, 
its delights and comforts cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Polly can lock the Dutch door and 
shut the world outside for just as long as 
she pleases. She may sit on the porch for 
hours without being disturbed, and think up 
material for work, or get rest for tired nerves, 
whichever is needed. There is never a dis- 
cordant note to jar, and if Polly does any- 
thing really important—and I believe that 
you will hear of her one of these days—it 
will be because of her den. 

It is a very simple little place. It hardly 
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needed a design. There is one big room with 
a porch on the side. Old-fashioned flowers 
grow around the edges of the house, and 
under some of the windows are boxes filled 
with bright growing red geraniums. Over 
the porch quick-growing vines have twined 
themselves so thickly that a person sitting 
there is hidden from view, and is quite as se- 
cluded as inside. The outside of the house is 
shingled and unpainted, and the color grows 
more charming each year as wind and weather 
do their work. The walls are sealed inside 
with three-inch pine boards stained light, and 
the floor is treated to correspond. Rough raft- 
are left overhead. This inside finish 
makes the room secure from dampness and 
mould, and the boards are a pretty enough 
background for the posters and sketches and 
photographs which are hung on them. Straw 
mats are on the floor, with one big black bear- 
skin in front of the brick fireplace, where 
four-foot logs burn most of the time. 

There are no curtains and the 
were an extravagance, but they pay! They 
are the long French windows which open 
from the middle, so that when open the room 
has a sweet out-door atmosphere. The push- 
back blinds are as good as awnings. All the 
simple furniture was made by an Adirondack 


ers 


windows 


furniture-maker and is left in the natural 
wood, unstained and unvarnished. It has 
straw seats. There are straw Morris chairs 


and lounges, and stumpy solid little tables, 
and a plain table-desk with drawers in one 
of the window recesses. Shelves are built on 
the wall at one side to hold manuscripts, 
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writing-paper, and ink, also reference-books, 
and all a writer’s paraphernalia. On the book- 
shelves, which run on two sides of the room 
and turn a corner, are Polly’s books and 


magazines. In a corner is a cupboard with 
glass doors where Polly keeps her teacups 
and tea appurtenances and some canned 
things for emergencies when the writing 
mood is upon her, and she foregoes the mid- 
day function at the big house “ which spoils 
the train of thought!” With her alcohol- 
lamp and cupboard she is very independent, 
and she has been known to concoct even a 
dinner there when the Muse was particularly 
active. Indeed, at evening the den is almost 
as attractive as in the daytime, as there are 
lamps on the tables and suspended from the 
walls, and the bright fire supplies all the 
warmth necessary. There is nothing which 
will “mess” in the den. The sofa cushions 
have covers which will slip off and launder; 
some are of crash, some of bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs, and some of pretty dimity. What 
hair cushions there are on the chairs and 
lounges are covered with red denim, and all 
the ornaments are durable—wooden photo- 
graph - frames, birch-bark match - holders, 
straw baskets and letter-racks. Altogether 
the den has been a huge success. No one 


attempts to deny the fact nowadays. Polly 
often sings, 
“Girls may live without clothes, without 


cooks, without men, 
But a civilized girl cannot live without 
—den !” 
































SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





Tus practical and thorvughly modern pattern-shect supplement that appears with this :ssue represents patterns to the market 
value of $3.50. Their value in the preparation of the family wardrobe will prove at least five times as great. As a reliable guide 
for the modelling of the garments illustrated in the pages covered by the patiern-sheet interests, the new supplement will prove 
of the atmost convenience to those of our readers who make their own or their children’s clothing. 


Graduation Gown 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HE graduation gown 


with will be found 
in complete pattern 
upon the pattern- 
sheet supplement that ac- 
companies the current 
number of Harper’s Ba- 
zsrn. To make the pretty 
model as shown will re- 
quire eight yards of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches 
wide; one and one-half 
vards of lining for waist 
and sleeve; twenty yards 
of insertion; 


form 


fourteen 
yards ot lace, and ribbon 
sufficient for bow. Twelve 
portions are included in 
the pattern given. They 
represent, respectively, 
three portions for the 
waist lining; half of 
front of outer waist; half 
of back of same; com- 
plete upper sleeve; one- 
half cuff-band; one-half 
puff; one-half of belt; 
one-half of front of skirt; 
one side gore; one-half 
of back breadth. The 
bust measurement for 
this gown is thirty-four 
inches. 

The separate portions 
of the pattern will be 
found to conform to each 
other perfectly. Upon 
each portion of skirt and 
waist and sleeve lines 
will be found that indi- 
eate the position for the 


Vout. XXXV.—12. 


insertion. 


illustrated here- 


GRADUATION GOWN. 
See Diagram Group VL. Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


SIZE, 16 YEARS. 





These should be followed exactly, 
or, where great elaboration is desired, the 
distance between them may be divided by 


the introduction of as 
many more insertions. 
Where very narrow in- 
sertion is used, this more 
elaborate use of the same 
will be necessary. The 
present model calls for 
insertion an inch and 
one-half wide. The 
placing of this trimming 
around the neck will re- 
quire careful attention. 
It may be laid flat upon a 
foundation similar to 
that of which the gown is 
made, or, what would be 
better, the pattern of the 
bodice may be cut out in 
paper, and the lace basted 
upon it row after row in 
such manner as to shape 
the round yoke that will 
be seen in the illustra- 
tion, and afterward 
stitched in place, the 
paper to be removed 
after the insertion has 
been stitched in shape. 
It may then be adjusted 
over the soft bodice which 
has been arranged prev- 
iously upon the lining 
foundation. The yoke 
should be _ transparent. 
Valenciennes insertion 
divided by beading 
through which ribbon is 
run would be the best 
materials to employ 
here. 
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Boy’s Suit 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 

NCLUDED in this patiern are eight por- 

tions, representing as follows: one-half of 
front of blouse, one-half of back of same; 
one-half of collar; one complete sleeve made 
in single piece; one-half of under-wuist; 
front portion of trousers; fly for front of 
same, and back portion of trousers. To make 
the suit of cloth for boy of 
six years will require one 
and one-half yards fifty 
inches wide; of wash ma- 
terial, such as_ piqué, 
duck, or linen, three yards 
will be necessary. 

Any and all of these 
materials should be well 
shrunk before using. The 
pattern should be studied 
earefully before cutting 
out the garment in cloth. 
By carefully examining 
the notches and small 
markings the latter will be 
found to correspond exact- 
ly upon the pattern so that 
there will be no difficulty 
in putting the parts to- 
gether. Where the skirt is 
to be made of wash ma- 
terials the collar should be 
cut double and be made, 
preferabiy, with an inter- 
lining of thin muslin or 
other material that will 
take the starch well. 
When the garments are to 
be made of serge, cheviot, 
or other loose wool goods, 
the interlining for collar 
should be of light crino- 
line or summer - weight 
linen canvas. 

The collar may be orna- 
mented by rows of stitch- 
ing, by anchors appliqué, 
or by the addition of stitched bands of same 
material, or of narrow wash or wool braids. 
The pattern is designed for active boy of 
six years. The upper part of the trousers 
should be finished with an inside belt which 
may be cut upon the straight of the goods. 
It should be amply provided with button- 
holes, placed to eorrespond with the buttons 
upon the inside waist. The trousers should 


BOY'S SUIT. 
See Diagram Group IL, Pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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open on the side. A pattern for pocket is not 
included in the present design, but same 
may be introduced at the option of the maker. 
They will be sure to add to the boy’s pleasure. 
They should be attached to the front side of 
the opening, and extend some three inches 
below the point of the same. The sleeves 
may be ornamented with rows of stitching, 
or trimmed to correspond with the collar. 
The tie may be of any pre- 
ferred silk, or of wash ma- 
terial if the suit be made 
of the latter. The® ends 
may be cut from bias 
strips about five inches 
wide. They may be hem- 
med by machine, and 
should be attached to the 
blouse under the collar. 
Two inches above the 
points of the collar will be 
sufficiently high to place 
them. 


Fancy Corset-Cover 


See Diagram Group IV., Pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


HREE - QUARTERS 

of a yard of cambric, 
nainsook, or other yard- 
wide fabric will be re- 
quired to make this pretty 
garment, together with 
three yards of lace, two 
yards of beading, and 
three yards of insertion. 
The pattern comprises one- 
half of front; one band for 
front; half of back, and 
one-half of belt. The gar- 
ment is for woman of 
medium size. 

Before cutting any pat- 
tern in cloth, a paper or 
lining form first should be 
cut and fitted to the figure 
of the intending wearer. 
Only by this means may a given pattern be 
brought to meet the requirements of a given 
figure. The present pattern (of corset-cover) 
is especially desirable for garment that is 
to be worn under transparent fabrics. The 
front band should be set in place after the 
manner of placing a front band in shirt- 
waists. The full frill of lace that appears 
in the illustration on each side of the centre 


SIZE, 6 YEARS. 
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FANCY CORSET-COVER. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


band is an attractive but not an essential 
finish. The beading for neck and arms is 
altogether desirable and should be used 
surely, even although the lengthwise inser- 
tion be omitted. 

The waist may be finished with fixed and 
stitched band, of which pattern is included; 
or with a narrow casing through which tape 
may be run upon the flat bodice. In this 
way size of the waist may be varied, and the 
laundering of the garment be simplified. 


Chest-protector for Evening Dress 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 

N this pattern is provided a model form 

for a useful article, the making of which 
is simple. Made in the warm and listless 
days of summer it will prove an admirable 
holiday gift for a later season. The pattern 
is to be found in the one form numbered 
23 on the supplement. To make the pro- 
tector five-eighths of a yard- of black and the 
same quantity of white silk or satin will 
be required, together with the necessary 
linings. These consist of fine crinoline or 
undressed muslin and cotton or wool batting. 
In cutting the satin allow a _ three-eighth- 
inch seam. Place an interlining of crino- 
line next, allowing no turning, and next 
add the cotton or wool. Either of these may 
be obtained in sheet form, which is the better 
way to purchase. As many or as few thick- 
nesses of the material empleyed may be given 


as may be deemed necessary, but allowance 
for seam is unnecessary. When sufficiently 
thick, the three-quarter-inch hem should be 
turned in all round. The shield may then be 
quilted by hand, preferably, or the several 
thicknesses may be tacked to the front by 
means of stars, fleurs-de-lis, or uther small 
design done in black silk. When the front is 
quite completed, the backing of white silk or 
satin may be given. It should be basted care- 
fully into position, and the hem turned in 
and finished by hand. 

The best material to employ for this pro- 
tector is soft pliable satin, satin duchesse, or 
peau de soie. Experiments with taffeta will 
be unsatisfactory. Heavy India silk occa- 
sionally is seen in the ready-made protectors 
shown by the leading haberdashers, and the 
panne-finished silks now obtainable are also 
to be recommended for them. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the binding of the 
edges of these articles. In most instances a 
binding of soft narrow satin ribbon will be 
found most pleasing to the eye, and satis- 
factory in its durability. The ribbon should 
be basted evenly on back and front edges, and 
be secured by machine-stitching, or simple 
embroidery stitches such as were described 
in a recent number of this magazine may be 
used. If feather or coral stitch be employed 
it should be made very close and fine. Black 
embroidery twist is the proper silk to employ 
for this purpose. 





CHEST-PROTECTOR FOR EVENING DRESS 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Woman’s Kimono 

See Diagram Group L., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 

TIMELY garment and one which when 

made will prove a boon for the dressing- 
room, is the new kimono for women, the pat- 
tern of which will be found upon the pattern- 
sheet supplement. It is designed for woman 
of medium size. It may be made in figured 
silks, foulards, veilings, or muslin; it may 
be lined or made of single 
thickness. Chinese calicoes 
through which a gold thread 
or figure runs will prove ex- 
cellent for this garment 
when lined with plain-toned 
surah or veiling. 

To make in full size, as 
given in the pattern, two 
yards of veiling, albatross, 
or other light wool fabric 
forty-five to fifty inches 
wide will be required: or, 
four yards of silk twenty- 
four inches wide, together 
with seven-eighths yard of 
contrasting silk for facing. 
This quantity does not in- 
clude amount of silk re- 
quired for lining. Where 
the latter is desired, it may 
be cut upon the same form 
as provided for the outer 
part, and a slight allowance 
must be made for fulness. 
For summer negligee the 
entire garment may be 
made of flowered lawn with 
plain lawn collar, revers, 
and cuffs; or of white lawn 
with colored collar, ete. For 
invalids the same _ idea 
may be carried out in 
French flannel or any fancy 
wool weave. White veiling 
with blue or pink lining of 
taffeta is an excellent color 
scheme to follow where the garment is made 
for convaleseent’s use. It may be fastened 
invisibly, or ribbon ties may be set under the 
edge of the rolling collar and loosely knotted 
into large bow at front. 

As a rule, lace should not be introduced on 
kimonos. It is out of character, and there- 
foré is not to be commended. Fine feather- 
stitching, French knots, or chain-stitch em- 
broidery may be added with good effect to 





WOMAN'S KIMONO. 


See Diagram Gronp L, Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


collar and rolled cuffs, or fine machine- 
stitchings may be used as appropriately. 

The portions of the pattern are repre- 
sented in diminished form in small Diagram 
Group L., shown on the side of the pattern- 
sheet supplement. They are as follows: one- 
half of front; half of back; half of collar; 
half of revers, and complete sleeve. The 
last should be faced to a depth of from six 
to ten inches, with material 
to contrast with hody of gar- 
ment. The supplement pat- 
tern should be carefully 
studied, and the position of 
small figures, notches, and 
other signs that appear in 
duplicate cn corresponding 
portions should be care- 
fully marked upon the ma- 
terial by means of pencil, 
soap-stone, or chalk. Care- 
ful attention to these little 
details will amply repay the 
ambitious seamstress. 

The gathering of the 
sleeves into the arm’s-eye 
should be done exactly ac- 
cording to the directions 
which will be found on the 
pattern-sheet supplement. 

Thin summer goods will 
appear best if finished with 
simple hem that should be 
of corresponding depth on 
front edges of kimono and 
bottom. In all cases, how- 
ever, the sleeves should have 
deep facing. The latter 
may be attached in such 
manner as to hide the 
stitches under the rolled 
back cuff, even when gar- 
ment is unlined. 

Where desired, the skirt 
of the kimono may be car- 
ried out to full length, by 
flaring the seams outward slightly at side. 
The full-length garment is always more or 
less scant, and is made to be worn open over 
pretty petticoats, and is drawn together only 
over the chest. If made wholly of silk the 
collar and cuffs may, with advantage, be 
given an interlining of thin, undressed lawn. 
If of cashmere or veiling, embroidery, as be- 
fore mentioned, will be the proper garniture; 
or satin ribbon feather-stitched may be used. 
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Woman’s Silk Petticoat 

See Diagram Group IIL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 

HE design for silk skirt illustrated on 

this page, and of which pattern will be 
found upon the pattern-sheet supplement, 
will prove an excellent one for either petti- 
coat or drop-skirt. The portions contained 
in the pattern are numbered 14 to 18, inclu- 
sive, and represent, respectively, one-half of 
front gore, one side gore, 
one-half of back, and a 
section of the ruffle, 
marked to indicate posi- 
tion for the vertical and 
horizontal tucks that or- 
nament it. The fulness 
of the ruffle is distributed 
by means of groups of 
shallow tucks. At the 
top of the ruffle a head- 
ing is allowed. A pretty 
effect may be gained 
here by stopping the 
tucking just at the line 
of stitching, and leaving 
the top portion free; or 
where preferred, a sep- 
arate frill or ruching 
may be added. 

The outlines of the 
new petticoat are ex- 
tremely pretty, and the 
garment may be varied 
and elaborated in in- 
numerable ways. The 
original garment from 
which the pattern was 
taken was of flowered 
taffeta, with plain ruffle. 
The top was finished with 
bias binding, which form- 
ed a casing extending 
part of the way round. 
Narrow’ satin * ribbons 
were inserted in this 
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els now appearing show ruffles with groups 
of tucks, but weighted upon the lower edge 
with tiny frills of satin, cometé, or- shirred 
ribbon, or narrow bias ruchings of the mate- 
rial itself. These effects are especially hand- 
some with striped or checked silk patterns, 
as the bias frills set upon straight ruffles 
bring out a desirable contrast. 

A sensible suggestion may be taken from 
the London - manufac- 
tured silk _ petticoats, 
which almost invariably 
are found to be made 
over a thin veiling or 
flannel lining. This in 
no way diminishes the 
frou-frou of the silk, but 
its obvious use is to save 
the same from cutting. 
The amount of material 
required for this petti- 
coat will depend upon the 
width of the _ selected 
goods. Of silk twenty to 
twenty-two inches wide, 
the economical woman 
will require about seven 
yards; of silk eighteen 
inches wide, ten yards 
will be required. With 
a wide silk of plain 
ground or of nondescript 
pattern, two side gores 
may be cut from a single 
width by placing the two 
gore forms on the same 
breadth, but turning 
them opposite ways. 

The ruffle will require 
eight widths of silk fif- 
teen inches deep. The 
group of vertical tucks is 
composed of five three- 
eighth-inch tucks set an 
inch apart. The facing 


band at a point just in See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. for the top may be cut 


front of the seam form- 
ed by the side-back and back breadths, and 
these served for tie fastenings. 

The pattern given for the section of -ruf- 
fle provides for horizontal tucks, but these 
may be omitted at the option of the séam- 
stress. They form a pretty trimming, how- 
ever, and if not used, some substitute should 
be called into service to give the skirt a 
fashionable fulness. The newest skirt niod- 


one inch wide if bias, 
and one and one-half inches wide if straight. 
It should be sufficiently long to take in the 
fly at the placket. The fly may be made of 
a straight strip of silk two inches wide and 
twice the length of the placket. It should 
be stitched all round the edges of the open- 
ing, and turned to lap and inelude the seam, 
when it again is turned and stitched. This 
is the same simple method that has previously 
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been described for finishing the opening. of 
sleeves or of silk shirt fronts. The petti- 
coat pattern is marked to be finished with 
pleats in back, but gathers may be substi- 
tuted where desired. 

The horizontal tucks around the ruffle 
should be one inch apart, the first to be placed 
two inches from lower edge of ruffle. Where 
a small frill of the material may be desired to 
finish the ruffle, one yard, cut in two-inch 
bias strips, will be sufficient. 


Woman’s Travelling Cape 
See Diagram Group V., Pat- 
tern-sheet Supplement. 

HE return to popu- 

larity of the dis- 
tinctive travelling 
wrap is now very 
marked. The favor- 
ite plan thus far, even 
when the regular rag- 
lan fabrics are dis- 
placed, is to make the 
garment up with some 
of the characteristics 
of the raglan. The 
eurved shoulder seam 
is an especial favorite 
at present. 

The cape pattern 
shown on this page is 
one of the best of late 
models. The portions 
included in the pat- 
tern-sheet supplement 
are one front portion, 
one-half of back, half 
of collar, and inside 
pocket. Where de- 
sired, the garment 
may be made with a 
seam in the centre of back; but rather a 
better effect will be gained by omitting this. 
The garment should first be fitted over the 
shoulders of the future wearer, and the seams 
should be stitched on the wrong side and 
pressed open. Be sure that the tension of 
the machine is neither tight enough to draw 
the material, nor loose enough to loop the 
stitches of silk. The edges of the cape should 
be stayed all round with a fine band of bias 
erinoline or summer-weight canvas. The 
material may then be turned up an inch all 
round, basted carefully, and finished with 
rows of stitching. Five rows will be suffi- 





WOMAN'S TRAVELLING CAPE. ward 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


cient to give a pretty trimming. The only 
permissible ornamentations for such wraps 
are bands of self material or rows of stitch- 
ing, although a late fancy, and a pretty one, 
is to add the velvet facing that will be seen 
upon the collar. 

A lining may be given to the entire gar- 
ment, but is scarcely advisable, since it neces- 
sarily must be of silk, and silk is proverbially 
not good for utility capes. It slips from the 
shoulders too readily. The better plan is to give 
a deep facing of silk 
to the front of the 
cape, applying same 
after all stitching has 
been done. A facing 
six inches deep would 
be sufficiently wide, 
but it also might be 
carried to curved side 
seam with good effect. 
The collar should be 
lined with light-weight 
canvas, of which two 
thicknesses are neces- 
sary. These should be 
quilted together to 
give proper firmness. 

Where straps are 
desired as trimming 
for the seams, these 
should be cut one and 
one-half inches wide, 
and be applied with 
precision over the 
seams. A simpler 
trimming may be 
made by first forming 
the seams, and after- 
opening and 
pressing same. This 
done, the garment may 
be turned, and a stitching applied on each 
side of the pressed seam. This should be 
done upon the right side. It is a most simple 
method of giving a true “ tailor-finish” to a 
simple garment. 

The garment is graded for size thirty-six 
bust. To make same of any light-weight 
cloth fifty-four inches wide will require two 
and one-quarter yards, together with one- 
quarter yard of velvet for collar-facing, and 
same quantity of silk for the small gathered 
pocket. The latter may be omitted where de- 
sired, but it is a convenience not to be de- 
spised. 
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Sailor Dress for Girl of Twelve Years 

See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 

HIRTEEN portions are comprised in the 

pattern for this useful costume. They 
are numbered 24 to 36, inclusive, and dimin- 
ished forms of each will be found in Dia- 
gram Group V. on the pattern-sheet supple- 
ment. They represent, respectively, half of 
front bodice lining, half of back of same, 
half of front of outer waist, 
band for front, half of back 
of waist, half of vest, one- 
half of belt, complete collar, 
one revers, complete sleeve, 
half of cuff-band, half of 
front of skirt, and one side 
and back breadth combined. 

Two and one-half yards 
of material fifty-four inches, 
or five yards twenty-seven 
inches wide, together with 
one and one-quarter yards 
of waist lining, will be re- 
quired to make the dress as 
illustrated. 

The new sailor-gown de- 
sign is equally adaptable for 
gingham, piqué, linen, duck, 
or galatea, and may be va- 
ried endlessly by the 
thoughtful dressmaker. 
While not to be recommend- 
ed as a design for colored 
lawns, the style is very pret- 
ty, nevertheless, for pure 
white nainsooks. The addi- 
tion of ruffies, lace-trimmed 
or all lace, and a sash or 
soft belt of liberty will be 
permissible in making up in 
nainsook. These garnitures 
may be distributed as fol- 
lows: two four-inch ruffles 
around skirt, and a full 
two-and-one-half inch ruffle 
around edge of collar. The 
sleeves should be finished to harmonize, with 
a full frill one inch wide. 

This feasible model is an admirable one in 
which to combine plain and fancy chambray, 
French gingham, ete. Made up with checked 
bands upon a plain ground, the immediate 
effect is that of good style without attempt at 
over-elaboration. Another simple trimming 
may be formed of Hamburg insertion set 
upon the edge of collar, employed for belt 





GIRL’S SAILOR DRESS. 


See Diagram Gronp V., Pattern-sheet . 
~~ cic. ed-over band supplies a de- 


and for wristbands, and again introduced as 
an entre-deux upon the skirt just above the 
hem. 

The waist and skirt preferably should be 
joined at the belt-line under the adjustable 
outside belt. Where the two garments are 
made separately provision should be made for 
buttons and button-holes on waist and on 
skirt-band respectively, in order that the two 
parts of the costume may 
not separate when worn. 
The skirt may be set into 
the band for same (which 
is to be made of a straight 
strip of the material), or it 
may be whipped on to the 
same, 

The sleeves are to be 
made without lining. They 
should be gathered into the 
wristband, which should be 
finished with one or two 
very small pearl buttons, 
and loops to correspond. 
The single seam of the 
sleeve may be left open to 
a depth of two inches. The 
opening should be finished 
with a narrow straight strip 
of material cut one and one- 
quarter inches wide, and 
twice the length of the 
opening itself. This strip is 
to be applied as detailed in 
a preceding paragraph giv- 
ing the directions for mak- 
ing woman’s silk petticoat. 
This is the modern method 
of making plackets and 
similar openings in skirts 
and sleeves. It is particu- 
larly simple and useful in 
that gussets are unneces- 
sary, and the folded, turn- 


sirable guard that fills the 
opening and makes the exposure of under- 
skirts or sleeves impossible. 

Blue linen formed the original model from 
which the design is taken. The skirt trim- 
ming, colar, and band were of white Amazon 
braid applied flat and stitched on both edges. 
An equally pretty method of trimming would 
be to apply flat bands of material with a 
cording or inserted fold of white at each edge 
and stitched close to edge as described. 
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Norn. —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and state legibly written. 


In al] cases money must accompany order. 


Remittances may be made in form 


of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 


ment, see advertisement pages 

CHILD’S LINEN FROCK 
THOROUGHLY practical warm- 
A weather frock for a little girl will be 
found in the design published simul- 
taneously with this number of the Bazar, and 
illustrated on this page. The model is of 
blue linen, with bias bands of the same 
stitched on the skirt and around the shoulder- 
straps or “suspenders.” The blouse is a 
dainty, cool little affair made of sheer white 
nainsook with feather-stitched tucks forming 

a narrow yoke effect at back and front. 
The pattern, which is obtainable in four 
sizes, for children of four, six, eight, and ten 





CHILD'S LINEN FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 384 
Price, 85 cents. 


years, consists of 
twelve pieces, namely: 
one-half of front of 
skirt, one-half of cir- 
cular side gore, one- 
half of shaped belt, 
one-half of facing for 
skirt, one front half 
of shoulder-strap, one 
back half of same, one- 
half of blouse front, 
one-half of back, one- 
half of standing col- 
lar, one sleeve, one 
wristband, and one- 
half of blouse waist- 





band. The amount of 
material required to BACK OF NO. 384 
make the frock for 


child of four years would be 3 yards of linen 
27 inches wide, and 2% yards of lawn or 
nainsook the same width. For each size 
larger 1% yard more material will be needed. 
The skirt has a narrow front gore which is 
cut with the straight 
edge of the pattern on 
a lengthwise fold of 
the linen, and a shaped 
side gore which runs 
to the middle of back. 
The front gore is 
curved down somewhat 
“at the top to allow for 
the long-waisted effect 


so necessary even on 
children’s frocks. The 
front and back por- 


tions of the blouse pat- 
tern are perforated to 
show position of’ tucks 
and also that for the 
waistband. This waist- 
band may be replaced 
by a strip of lawn and 





BACK OF NO. 385. 
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a drawing-string in order to simplify the 
laundering of the waist, if preferred. The 
shoulder-straps are seamed on the shoulders 
to ensure perfect fit. 

The design is suitable for use in silk, linen, 
duck, or flannel. The blouse may be of wash 
silk with a eloth skirt, 
making a very pretty 
costume. Shoulder- 
straps, though part of 
the design, are not 
necessary, and may be 
omitted if so desired. 
In fact, they may be 
arranged to button to 
the skirt at back and 
front, and so be used 
or not as occasion sug- 
The pattern 
may be purchased in 


gests. 


complete form only, 
price 35 cents. 
MATRON’S GOWN 


N spite of its deco- 
rative and 
elaborate 


rather 
appearance, 
the house gown shown 
here is quite simple ) 
in its making, and a 
may easily be put to- | 
gether by a beginner ; eh eee 
at dress-making. It \ PB h 6 he 
is a model which may 
be used satisfactorily 
by a young matron or 
by a .middle-aged or 
elderly woman. 

The pattern 
sists of eleven pieces: 
one-half of front yoke 
form, one-half’ of 
back; 
half of front of gown, 
including waist and 
skirt, and one-half of 
back of same, each 
perforated for line of 
beading to be sewed 
on at waist; one-half of graduated flounce, 
upper and under portions of sleeve, puff for 
same, standing collar, one-half of shaped em- 
broidery revers for shoulder, and one-half of 
white front. 

The form for the back will be found to 
have a seam down the middle of the waist, 


con- 


same for one- 



























MATRON ’S HOUSE GOWN. ; } 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 385. 0 the 


Price, 35 cents. 


and at the waist-line a break where the pat- 
tern grows much wider to allow for extra 
fulness in the skirt. The horizontal line 
where this fulness is added should be pleated 
into place according to the notehes on the 
pattern, and tacked under before the belt of 
wide beading is basted into 
place. 

The model is designed to be 
used for lawn or challi, with- 
out lining, to provide a cool 
and easy house gown for use 
in the hot summer days. The 
_yoke of beading may be made 
with or without a lining. If 
without, the. beading may be 
shaped according to the pat- 
tern given. The body is to be 
gathered on to the yoke and 
the revers of embroidery or 
lace adjusted afterward. The 
front of white lawn or India 
silk is also to be attached to the 
yoke, and the place where it is 
seamed to the main part of the 
gown covered with a band of 
embroidery or lace. The ruffle, 
which measures ten inches at 
the front and fifteen inches at 
the back, is to be gathered and 
sewed in a seam to the gown, 
and this seam also covered by 
trimming. The white under- 
sleeves are to be attached with 


slight fulness to the outer 

sleeve and 
‘ gathered into a 
v me band of beading. 


Beading at the 
waist-line may 
be put in place 
before the gown 
is gathered in, 
or the material 
may be gathered 
to about the size 
future 
wearer’s waist, 
and the beading 
basted and stitched into place afterward. 

The amount of challi which will be needed 
if 32 inches wide is 71% yards; if made of 
lawn 27 inches wide, 91% yards should be 
purchased. Two yards of white material will 
be needed for the front and under-sleeves. 
The price of the pattern is 35 cents. 
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APPY is the woman who possesses a 

veranda! She has at once an ideal 

living-room, adorned, doubtless, with 
gay chintz, pillows, window-boxes, and deco- 
rative awnings, and a dining-room where she 
may entertain with a certain atmosphere of 
novelty which even the most attractive din- 
ing-room in-doors must lack. 

To be sure, there is the objection that the 
kitchen is at a distance, and extra trouble 
must be taken to have the food served hot; 
but that is a difficulty easily overcome. A 
summer luncheon should consist largely of 
fruit and cold dishes, and the few hot ones 
should be brought in under covers and passed 
instead of being served on separate plates. 

The flowers for a June day should certain- 
ly be roses. It is better to mass several 
shades, or to have two contrasting colors, than 
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by Caroline Benedict Burrell. 


to have all alike. There is a tiny rose called 
the Rambler which gives a beautiful effect 
if its two varieties of red and white are 
mixed and its Icng vinelike sprays are al- 
lowed to stray over the table. Large pink 
roses are also lovely mixed with dark red ones 
in tall glasses scattered over the table. 


MENU 
Whole pineapple, filled with fruit. 
Cream of lettuce soup. 

Pan fish, with tomato and olive sauce. 
Lamb kidneys and mushrooms, in ramekins. 
Broiled spring chicken; pease in cases; 

creamed potatoes. 

Lemon sherbet. 
California-cherry salad; olives; cheese-straws. 
Fresh strawberry tartlettes. 
Iced-tea punch; bonbons. 














NOVELTY—WHICH EVEN THE MOST ATTRACTIVE DINING-ROOM LACKS. 
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Pineapples are at their best in June, and 
are especially delicious served as a first 
course. The bushy end is cut from the fruit, 
the inside removed, and the core rejected. 
The rest is picked up in rather small bits, 
mixed with bits of orange and banana, sugar, 
and a little sherry, and returned to the shell, 
and the whole put on ice for several hours. 
Just before serving, a spoonful of powdered 
ice is put on top. The pineapple is passed 
with the top lying on the dish by its side, and 
each guest helps herself. with a long-handled 
spoon. 

The soup is simply made by cooking shred- 
ded lettuce in rich milk until it has a pretty 
green color, then seasoning, thickening, and 





ROSE LUNCH-CARD., 


pouring over whipped cream, which makes it 
foamy. For the next course, small fish are 
selected and fried, and then covered with a 
thick sauce made by cooking tomato, stoned 
olives and seasoning to a pulp, but not strain- 
ing them. 

The kidneys are to be stewed, skinned, and 
cut in bits, mixed with either canned or fresh 
mushrooms, and heated for a moment in a 
sauce made of brown stock or bouillon. They 
should be served in individual dishes. 

With the broiled spring chicken, which is 
the best possible meat for a summer luncheon, 
have fresh pease, in little cups made either 
of batter or of puff paste, and small new 
potatoes with a rich cream over them. The 
sherbet is made after a new fashion; the 





PINEAPPLE PREPARED FOR FRUIT. 


juice of three lemons is put on two cups of 
granulated sugar and the whole thoroughly 
beaten, after which a quart of milk is poured 
over all, mixed and frozen. This may be 
served either in tall glasses or in little baskets 
cut from the skins of lemons and tied with 
ribbons to match the flowers. 

The summer salad is most delicious made 
of fruit. Large dark California cherries are 
selected, stoned, and laid in French dressing 
for half an hour. They are then laid on let- 
tuce which has been sprinkled with the same 
dressing, and finely chopped parsley is scat- 
tered over the whole. 

Strawberry tartlettes are very good, and 
make a pleasant change from the usual short- 
eake. Little shells are made by pressing into 
small patty-pans a thin layer of boiled rice 
with which an egg and salt are mixed when 
cooked. These layers should be baked until 
a crisp brown. The shells thus formed are 
filled with large strawberries, the top is cover- 
ed with a stiff meringue, and the whole is 
put into a quick oven for a moment and after- 
ward cooled. It should be served cold. 

The iced-tea punch is merely tea made by 
pouring boiling lemonade over dry tea leaves 
and letting it stand, when it should be strain- 
ed and iced. Orange juice and banana added 
to the lemonade improve ‘its flavor. 





BOHEMIAN STRAWBERRY-DISH IN RED AND WHITE. 
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HE beauty of the sailor collar and revers 
of duchesse lace shown in the accom- 
panying photograph depends entirely 
on the work; the design and ‘stitches are ex- 
tremely simple, but must bear the imprint of 
perfect work. The braid used is a plain 
duchesse without curves—simply a tiny open 
net-work through its centre. It is better in 
a collar of this kind to use only one braid. 
The stitches are so plain in this collar as 
to render a description unnecessary; even to 
the lace-making they are all 
known. cobwebs, plain Russian 
twist, plain veining, and the plain val are the 
stitches used. 


beginner in 
Single 


This well-defined design is a fine one to use 
with the Arabian braids or with the newer 
braids that with a drawing-string— 
which arranges the braid to a nicety in the 
proper curve. 


come 


Never, as I said befcre, mix the braids, un- 
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less it be with expert understanding as to ulti- 
mate results. This little hint is given in the 
sense of a reply to numbers of workers who 
have asked questions regarding the use of 
braids.- The lines of this design are so ar- 
ranged that any of the heavy Arabian braids 
in tan, cream, or gray will work up advan- 
tageously. The same care must be exercised 
in making the stitches on the heavy braids 
as on the more delicate ones, for the beauty 
of the lace depends entirely on the hand- 
work, which, if done in a slipshod fashion 
with these coarse accessories, will result in 
the deadly commonplace. 

The latest flounce in lace is made with con- 
siderable curve from shoulder to shoulder, as 
will be seen in the primrose design. This is 
to give more of a ripple to the lower edge 
when the flounce is adjusted. 

The long primrose leaves have the simple 
veining described in another article. If the 
worker, however, is experienced enough to 
put the stitches in neatly, the Sorrento bars 
for the centre veins, with the plain Russian 
twist for the small veins, make a very beauti- 
ful effect. 

The proper way to vein is as follows: After 
drawing the first long thread from bottom to 
tip of leaf, twist evenly three stitches down 
the thread; then make the two tiny outlying 
veins by drawing the thread across to the 
braid which edges the leaf and twisting back 
again around it, and repeating the same pro- 
cess on the other side of the centre vein. Con- 
tinue down the leaf in the same manner until 
the veining is complete. 

The braid to be used for the leaves is en- 
tirely new, a fine braid with lacey edge giv- 
ing the pretty curled edge to the leaf as in 
nature, as well as an exquisite finish. 

The primroses can be made equally pretty 
with the Honiton or plain point braids, point 
being used for the stem. The centre of the 
flowers and the background have the cobweb 
stitches. If, however, something very fine 
resembling real lace is desired, and the 
worker is a patient adept in lace-making— 

















LACE-MAKING 


by using the plain Valenciennes or French 
stitch the most beautiful and artistic results 
will be the outcome. 

This same design may be used with either 
Russian or Arabian braids; and is very hand- 





EMBROIDERED SATIN REVERS. 


some in the gold and cream point-braid, with 
the gold lace for the leaves. 

The primrose flounce has so many possi- 
bilities, is so easily made, and yet so deli- 
cate and beautiful, that the lace-maker can 
safely use this design, being assured of its 
elegance as well as of its usefulness. 

Lace-making is always a problem, it being 
difficult to discover from a design what the 
final result will be. The primrose lace, how- 
ever, is lovely by the vard used for flouncing, 
and equals any lace at eighteen to twenty 
dollars a yard if perfectly made. 

The long slender leaves with the fine Sor- 
rento bars and the perfect outlying veins 
in the Russian twist are very rich in their 
simplicity. The primroses, handsomely de- 
fined with the Honiton baby-braids and deli- 
cate cobwebs, when completed are almost 
fairylike in their exquisite construction. 

For a bridal gown it has few rivals, the 
long circle giving just enough ripple, hang- 
ing in soft frou-frous over the under-ruffle 
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of silk, which throws the leaves of the lace 
out from the bottom of the skirt. Many of 
the imported gowns are made with a tiny 
foot ruffle, a fine French millinery wire run 
into the hem. So delicate is this wire as to 
be almost invisible, giving just enough 
stiffness, particularly where lace is used, to 
keep the lace and silk from the floor. It is 
in these innovations the French dressmakers 
or artiste give the chic and grace to her 
gowns and hats. Their laces never hang in 
heavy folds or drag in the dust in yards and 
yards of meaningless lines, but are always 
fresh and crisp. 

As a collar the primrose design can be used 
variously, the oblong circle giving play for 
the arms when gathered a trifle on the 
shoulders. Or, if thrown over the shoulders 
elose to the high collar it may be brought 
about the neck to form either a circle in 
front or a point, as is most becoming. 

The white satin revers with broad collar 
here pictured have for their ground-work a 
pure silver-white satin—not the blue white 
or cream, but a silver white, very becoming 
to any type of coloring. 

So cleverly are these delicate flowers em- 
broidered that they resemble bits of fine 
painting in their careful blending. The long 
and short stitch should be used. The lapels 
are edged with a tiny ruching cf chiffon, 
which gives an exquisite finish. 

















PRIMROSE DESIGN FOR FLOUNCE, 


One need not confine one’s self to white 
satin for embroidered lapels. Black satin 
or dull silk, with pansies in the violet shades, 
works up wonderfully well, one of the sweet- 
est designs being to have pansies form a 
border all around the outer edge of the lapels. 
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Mother and Son 


N former papers I have had 
occasion to note a few of the 
points of contact between 
mother and boy in tool-shop, 
library,and playground. These 
have served to connect her 
with some of her son’s activities, and to hint 
at the large range of felicitous and fasci- 
nating associations which she is privileged 
to have with his early years. Unless she has 
the misfortune to be a queen, or a social 
leader, er a wit, her superintendence in the 
nursery will be constant, and her presence 
in the study not flitting and fitful. Indeed, 
the witty mother and social leader—nay, the 
queen—have been known to ripen for their 
public functions in the sweet atmosphere of 
the republic of youth, to hold the pomp of the 
world back while they tied a boy’s shoe-strings 
or corrected the devious wanderings of his 
little pen. One could not wish to see a wo- 
man, calculated by nature to lead and shine, 
devoted so wholly to her children as to be 
withdrawn entirely from other opportunities. 
Moreover, every mother has other engage- 
ments—some prior, though not superior, to 
that with her son and daughter; some that go 
hand in hand with it: the material engage- 
ment with the cook, for instance; the conjugal 
understanding with the man who has put 
himself behind the dry-goods counter all day 
for the sake of an evening with her and his 
friends at home by his own fire; and the un- 
written contract with her neighbors that hers 
shall be a happy unit in the combination of 
homes that make a sccial existence possible; 
and, above all, the clear compact she has made 
with all her ancestors that she will try to 
round out and complete that lovely being, 








A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command— 


an engagement requiring much thought and 
study, and a very active life outside the 
nursery. . 

As we take our morning walks to school— 


my silver-headed cane and I—we have great 
delight seeing the young mothers in neat 
morning dress sampling the vegetables in the 
market, or conning the memorandum-book 
to see what luxury may be stricken off, so that 
the footing of the housekeeping account may 
come within the limits of the day’s provision. 
If there is a slight contracting of the brows 
over the money problem, it is to me a charm 
added to the loveliness of the young face. It 
makes my silver-headéd cane shine when, in 
the afternoon, we together meet the same 
young mothers, each leaning on the arm of 
her husband, following the social stream and 
radiating the joy which is in their hearts. I 
am generally pretty sure that the footing in 
the house accounts has been approved, and 
pretty sure also that the dinner will be good. 
Nor will the simple feast be without the ad- 
ditament of friendly faces; for the perfect wo- 
man described by the poet is a prudent house- 
keeper, and yet hospitable withal. If you are 
a guest at her table, you may do without some 
of the indigestible luxuries, but you will find 
there neatness, a pretty setting, with a flower 
or two, an appetizing soup, and a wholesome 
abundance to follow. Worthy friends will de- 
cline many engagements elsewhere rather 
than miss a chance at her board. If she does 
not set the extra plate fifty times in a single 
winter, I misread her nature. I remember the 
saying of a witty old Quaker as he seated his 
guest at such a table: “ Friend, if thou art a 
good Christian, thou wilt be satisfied with 
this dinner. If thou art not, it is too good 
for thee.” 

The rounded, complete matron is more than 
a mother, but it is agreed between my cane 
and me that she cannot be less than motherly. 
If the new boy, not yet come into trousers, is 
not at the table, with a good appetite and 
good manners, there is something to be de- 
sired. If for the sake of the afternoon walk 
in the social stream, the boy has been left in 
bad companionship, one part of the social 
compact has been broken. If the mother 
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does not frequently tuck her little boy up in 
bed, receiving his solemn confidences along 
with his evening prayers, there will be a 
storm of tears ene of these days, grievous 
to both mother and son. Her other engage- 
ments are not wholly independent of those 
with her child. They include him every time. 

I am myself a philosopher. I only moral- 
ize, as, late in the evening, I pass certain 
houses. My cane is not a philosopher, and 
it thumps, and not infrequently strikes out 
sparks from the stone sidewalk. If it had 
privileges—-which are wisely denied it—lI 
should hear something like the following: 
“ Madam, I am but a slip taken out of a very 
old hickory tree, but when I was young and 
the tree in its prime, throwing nuts into the 
ample door-yard of an old Colonial mansion, 
it was thought ill in a young mother to hand 
her child over to a giddy nurse. She nursed 
him herself, and at night tucked him in bed, 
heard his prayers, saw his blue eyes close, 
and then went to the ball. You, madam, have 
been out all day at the opera; you dined out, 
went to the ball, and don’t yet know that the 
nurse put him to bed with a sore throat.” 
Of course such an objurgatory thump could 
only be called out by some mother of the im- 
perfectly planned sort, and such were possible 
in the generation of the old Colonial man- 
sions. There were giddy things then as well 
as now. It is true that the simplicity of life 
then made the opportunities of women less 
complex. The promptings of nature, however, 
were no sweeter, nor the reward of mother 
and child more sure, then than they are to- 
day. Some genial poet, philosopher, and wise 
man of the world, like Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
is just as likely to be thinking fifty years 
from now as Holmes thought many years 
ago of his childhood, when he wrote that 
tender eulogy of a certain relationship which 
may exist in any nursery: “The low, soft 
chirp the little bird hears in the nest, while 
the mother is brooding over him lives in his 
memory, I doubt not, through all the noisy 
carols of the singing season; so I remember 
the little songs my mother sang to me when I 
was old enough to run about, and had not 
outgrown the rhymes of the nursery.” The 
little songs of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century in New England were not all 
church melodies, nor are those of to-day 
wholly selections from the comic opera, or 
snatches of dubious ethical value from the 
college song-books. 


It is a long distance from the nursery to the 
college. In covering it the mother has much 
to do with the music, and can help much to 
strike the true balance between the comic 
opera and that religious note of the Puritan 
“evangelicals” whom Dr. Holmes so pun- 
gently describes as “most of them smitten 
with the Sabbath paralysis which came from 
the rod of Moses and killed out their natural 
spirits.” If she has a talent for it, the mother 
will make music a feature of home life, and 
for this she has facilities and incentives 
hardly known to Dr. Holmes’s younger days. 
Chief among them is the revival of instru- 
mental music among our young men, due 
perhaps to the inrush of German musical cult- 
ure. It is not an unmixed evil that among 
the boys the banjo, guitar, and mandolin, have 
taken the place of the jews-harp, accordion, 
and French fiddle. If the young mother, pre- 
siding at the piano, can make these the initial 
step to the violin and flute, she will he in the 
service of art as well as of that nature which 
I have spoken of as the great teacher. The 
sweetest associations of home gather about 
the music corner in the parlor, which should 
be made as attractive as possible. A very 
little effort there will attune a buy’s ear for 
song, and shape his hand for the stringed 
instrument. Good companionship under safe 
conditions is secured, and with this a natural 
outlet for many enthusiasms. 

In the same period, while the boy is hers, 
the letter-writing begins, and there is in a 
letter something more than the spelling. A 
boy’s thoughts flow with some stiffness when 
the pen is taken up. A very little criticism, 
ill-timed, stops the flow, and yet a free flow 
is essential to many things—to good spelling 
among others—to correct, easy expression; 
but, most of all, a letter is conversation car- 
ried on between parents and sons when the 
firesides are far apart. I have known the free 
flow of conversation to be checked for years 
by an injudicious attempt on the part of 
some anxious correspondent to get back the 
silent letters in the evening “’sa’ms”- and 
“hym’s.” On the other hand, I have known 
a mother to be generous enough to encourage 
the free flow of a boy’s thoughts when they 
involved a temporary obliquity of moral vi- 
sion. 

Yet there is a way of reaching the spelling- 
book and other essential things, and the 
thoughtful mother finds it—not without 
patience and long-suffering. Longfellow, 
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speaking in middle life of Irving’s Sketch 
Book, says: “ Whenever I open its pages, I 
open also that mysterious door which leads 
to the haunted chambers of youth.” Of that 
early youth and its “ haunted chambers” we 
get a delightful picture in Samuel Long- 
fellow’s Life of his distinguished brother. 
The mother—and they lived in the Colonial 
mansion—* always cheerful, with a gentle 
and tranquil fortitude, full of tender, simple, 
unquestioning piety, a love of church and ser- 
mon and hymn, and a constant reader of the 
Bible ”—was yet “a devoted mother to her 
children, whose confidant she was, and sharer 
of all their little secrets and their joys, the 
ready comforter of their troubles, the patient 
corrector of their faults.” She describes her 
son Henry in the nursery as “an active little 
rogue,” and when he was four years old, and 
our war with England was on, and Canada 
likely to be invaded by our armies, she writes 
of him: “ Our little Henry is ready to march; 
he had his tin gun prepared and his head 
powdered a week ago.” Though she was a 
pious woman, she was not at all like that 
evangelical visitor whom Dr. Holmes de- 
scribes, “who had a twist in his mouth that 
knocked a benediction out of shape.” It is a 
pretty study to see how she “corrected the 
faults” of her son twelve years after the era 
of the powdered wig, when he was a student 
at Bowdoin College, down in Maine. One 
letter is as good as many. They were “ con- 
versing”” by letter on the merits of the poet 
Gray, and the youth had written: “ Obscurity 
is the great objection which many urge 
against Gray. They do not consider that it 
contributes in the highest degree to sublimity, 
and he certainly aimed at sublimity in these 
Odes. Every one admires his Elegy, and if 
they do not his Odes, they must attribute it 
to their own want of taste.” And she replies: 
“T am not conversant with the poetry of 
Gray, dear Henry, and therefore I cannot 
tell whether I should be as much pleased with 
it in general as you are.” 

Again she wrote: “To return to our old 
subject, Gray’s poems,—I wish you would 
bring the book home with you. I have a 
strong inclination to read the poems, since 
you commend them so highly. I think I 
should be pleased with them, though Dr. 
Johnson was not. I do not think the doctor 
possessed much sensibility to the charms of 


poetry, and he was sometimes most unmerci- 
ful in his criticisms.” 

In these letters of the mother we have less 
to learn of Gray than of the simple-hearted, 
unconscious skill with which she employed 
the method of nature in dealing with her 
son’s doubts. She has taken his topic on his 
terms, and is a student with him—not in- 
sistent, not aggressively persuasive. She is 
flying kites with him in March, when kite- 
flying is in order—not in December. I like to 
maintain that these mothers exist at all 
times, and are quite possible in the twentieth 
century under its new conditions. I know of 
mothers who are writing to their sons in col- 
lege just such letters as these. 

I know of mothers also of wide thought- 
fulness, who, having in mind the vanities of 
this world and the risk their boys run of 
catching some of them prematurely, decline, 
on reception days, to pose their handsome 
boys in bright hues on beautiful rugs before 
the parlor fire; others, also, who have too deep 
a sense of the mother in them to exile less 
favored little fellows to the garret on such 
gala days. A story which has always interest- 
ed me in its way illustrates one of these ex- 
tremes. It was the “show ” boy, with his long 
golden hair, who was the victim. The hair 
continued to flow and flash in the sunshine 
long after the younger brother was sent to 
the barber. One day little Gold-locks was 
found in tears. Pressed for the cause of his 
tears, he burst out: “ They have let Dick have 
his hair cut, and they won’t let me have mine 
taken off ’cause they want me to look like 
those darned old saints in the shop windows.” 
This is a sad extreme, and between extremes— 
the garret and the looking-glass—since the 
days of Eve, the perfect mother, wishing her 
sons to be neither vain nor shamefaced, has 
had to find a middle course and steer her way 
earefully. The wounds are many in a boy’s 
life, and often remain open longer than they 
should. With a little right-mindedness on the 
part of the mother, every hurt can be made 
conducive to health of mind, so that at last a 
stanch son may be sent out into the world 
with that good-by caution of the old Quaker 
mother of young Isaac T. Hopper: “ My son, 
you are now going forth to make your own 
way in the world. Always remember that you 
are as good as any other person, but remember 
also that you are no better!” 
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THE DANDELION 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH S. STILWELL 


I found a little old elfin man, ** Now tell me, little old man,” I said, 
} His hair was white as snow; “What is the time of day ?” 
He only had one foot to stand, And then I took my breath and blew 
However the wind might blow. Till I blew his hair away. 


“It’s two, four, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
Eleven o'clock,” said he; 
And then his little old head was bald, 
As bald as it could be. 
Vou. XXXV.—13. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HospiraL, NEw YORK 


Mumps and Chicken-pox 


UMPS is probably one of the 
least infectious of the con- 
tagious diseases. It is usual- 
ly contracted by coming in 
direct contact, but has been 
known to have been carried 
in clothing and. by a third person. The 
period of incubation is from two to three 
weeks, although occasionally it will develop 
earlier; the germs of the disease are probably 
taken into the system by means of the sali- 
vary glands. The symptoms are first pain 
in the parotid gland; this gland is a con- 
glomerate mass which lies just below the 
lobe of the ear. The pain is followed by swell- 
ing of the gland; this swelling is distinguish- 
able in the fact that it has its centre just be- 
low the ear and is usually distributed on both 
sides of this organ, and is never confined to 
one side of the ear only; there is considerable 
pain on moving the jaw, and mastication is 
difficult. Acids taken into the mouth will 
also produce pain. The secretions of saliva 
are somewhat diminished, in older children 
often painfully so. Occasionally both sides 
become affected at the same time, but usually 
the left side first, the right side following in a 
few days; it sometimes happens, however, that 
the other side does not become affected for 
two or three weeks or even longer. The swell- 
ing lasts about a week, sometimes in light 
cases a little less, but it is necessary that the 
patient should not come in contact with other 
children for three weeks after the swelling 
has subsided, as up to that time there is 
danger of communicating the disease to 
others. It is a disease which is generally un- 
attended with serious consequences. Fatal 
eases are almost unknown; the severest cases 
usually occur only in older children, thirteen 
or fourteen years old. Infants are not sus- 
ceptible to the disease, cases under four rarely 
developing, but from that age up to fourteen 
years it is more common. The treatment of 
mumps is simple. The patient may be kept in 
bed a few days if there is fever. A mild anti- 





septic mouth wash should be used several 
times a day; it is most necessary that the 
mouth should be kept clean, as, the patient 
finding it difficult to swallow, particles of 
food will remain in the mouth, where they 
decompose. To relieve the pain. bind on a 
piece of flannel which has been heated, and 
keep the affected parts warm, as moderate 
heat affords the patient great relief. A thick 
layer of cotton is often quite sufficient. 
The diet, while the swelling lasts or while 
there is fever, should consist of broths and 
milk; solid food can be taken as soon as it 
ean be masticated with comfort to the patient. 
It is not considered necessary to fumigate 
after this disease. 


HICKEN-POX is a mild disease, and 

though it is highly contagious, it is 
doubtful if any serious consequences fol- 
low. The period of incubation is from 
ten to fourteen days, and in a few cases even 
longer. The disease is contracted by con- 
tact, also may be carried by a third person. 
It is most often found in infants from six 
months to a year, but is common in child- 
hood up to the age of five or six years. Af- 
ter that age the disease is less frequently 
seen. It occurs at no particular season, but 
comes at all periods of the year with equal 
frequency. Occasionally some indisposition 
and fever precede the disease, but the appear- 
ance of the rash is usually the first sign or 
intimation of the disease. The rash appears 
first in the form of small red papules, ir- 
regularly scattered over the body; these in a 
very short time form a vesicle, which con- 
tains a clear serum or watery fluid; these 
vesicles are also often found on the mucous 
membrane of the mouth; on the body the 
skin about these vesicles is slightly reddened; 
they are not deep, but usually confined to the 
outer layer of skin. These vesicles in turn 
dry up and form a crust. The rash appears 
in successive crops, and so rapid is the pro- 
cess from the papular to the dry or crusty 
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stage that the rash can be seen in all these 
degrees at one time upon the body. As the 
vesicle commences to dry a small dark speck 
appears in the centre of the spot; this is a 
marked characteristic of the disease, and 
valuable in diagnosis. The duration of the 
disease is from ten days to two weeks in 
mild cases, but may last as long as a month 
or even longer when the disease is more 
severe. The temperature is quite irregular, 
but never very high. While the disease is 
not a dangerous one, it is best not to un- 
necessarily expose others and spread it any 
more than possible. The child suffering from 
chicken-pox should not be allowed’ to come 
in contact with other children outside its own 
family, and it is even better that it should 
be isolated in its home if there are other chil- 
dren. The child should be watched and not 
allowed to scratch these vesicles, as there is 
danger of infection from the finger-nails; 
this will make a more deep-seated ulcer, one 
that will burrow deeper into the flesh, and 
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when healed will leave a scar; the finger- 
nails will also carry the serum contained in 
these vesicles to other parts of the body, re- 
infecting it, and thus spreading and con- 
tinuing the duration of the disease. The 
body should be bathed every day; if the case 
is severe, sponge the infected parts with a 
mild disinfecting wash, or rub on carbolized 
vaseline. If the disease is discovered at an 
early stage, and when there are only a few 
papules on the body, much can be done tow- 
ard preventing the child’s reinfecting itself 
and spreading the disease by dusting these 
spots with boric acid, and then covering with 
a little flexible coHodion or small squares of 
isinglass plaster. I have known this treat- 
ment to prove quite effectual. If there is 
fever, the diet of the patient should be fluid 
or very light until after the fever is past. 
This disease needs no special medication or 
treatment other than described. Fumigation 
is not necessary, but is a good thing on gen- 
eral principles. 
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BY EMILY 


CLOCK 


FORD 


Can’t you go a little faster? 
Said Betty to the clock. 

Tick tack, was all it said, 
And seemed to stare and mock. 


I'll tell “Old Fathcr Time,” your Dad, 
How very queer you act; 

You often nearly drive me mad, 
And that’s a solemn fact. 


For when my friends are really here, 
And games and fun begin, 

You go so fast, the strongest man 
Could never hold you in. 


Tick tack, tick tack, tick tack you'll go, 
But now—tick tack, tick tack, so slow! 
I’d push you on, but I know ’tis true 
Time will not stay nor go for you. 


For once I played some naughty tricks, 
And made you fib and point to six, 
When really it was just turned ten; 
(But I was only little then). 


Now I am big, I know the way 


To hurry you is just to play 


Or work, as hard as hard can be! 


Good-by, old clock 





till after tea. 
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In Defence of the Husband’s Hour 


CHEERFUL, loving wel- _ £ % 

come, a good dinner-season- “—L,.) _ Y 
ed with pleasant chat, and oS f- a 

oy oy then a cigar of a favorite brand, * Bs ZA , N 

R34) and who shall call the master of } Ss) --' 

\ o™ \ the house irritable? The" head = _-—*Y’ SS ia 2 4 

Ler) which lies back against the softly TF AF. By ‘ 

' art A\ cushioned chair may have all day / astm * / ; 
UN Malay', 3.) _~ Sheltered a perplexed and over-  — \ ve 
Be m © , taxed brain; the jury may have \a WA 


J } 
é e = been ignorant, the judge unlearn- ‘ 4 | 
Whe shall call him irri @4; the market may have been Sometimes a story of past 
table ? fluctuating and against our friend; dangers. 
the utmost skill may have failed to 

save the patient; but no man is indifferent if he can make soft floating 

rings pass. from contented lips, and if he can watch the smoke wreaths 

fade away, one after another, with that look of tranquil rest which is ras 

unmistakable, the half-closed eyes devoid of any electric spark of nervous ‘Y 

excitability. 

It would be hard—most of all hard for a feminine mind—to analyze | 
that sense of pride which appertains to the creation of these frail circles, 
but no man with a brain at rest who has this accomplishment but plainly f} 




















shows his pleasure in their perfection. 
Many a long year ago a little girl learned with a child’s quick percep- | i ‘ 
tion the value of » good cigar as a \ 
+ i solace. Her sailor father in his yt se 
Ng ~ rare intervals of life on land ac- re J 
4 we vepted her in place of the dearer ¥ r { 
yy 34\ companion whom duty called else- —--4 ; 
where, and she learned to sit beside : te 
a him absolutely still, her hand on an: | PY nA 
ms "\ \ his knee, covered by his sinewy ys. \ 7 - 
7 fingers, while he slowly and ap- >. ‘ 
preciatingly smoked his “real Ha- (8 i 
\ vana,” rarer then than now, and= + } 
Suddenly remember an brought home - his own locker. The vexations of her 
ont-of-door engagement. In this evening hour, when they ingdom. 


were quite alone, the child learned 
that if she said nothing to interrupt his thought. her hero—for he was, 
indeed, heroic in her eyes—would voluntarily talk to her. Sometimes it 
would be a story of past dangers, sometimes a gentle discourse on what 
womanly charms he hoped she would evolve as she grew older; sometimes 
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a lover’s rhapsody—none the less fervid because the little curls about his \ 

broad forehead were already touched with white—upon her mother’s per- € 

fections; sometimes an appeal to the child to aid in all the life of her home 

“when father was at sea.” ‘Through all her life the memory of those hours 

and the sense of deep tranquillity of spirit connected with them has re- 

mained to her whose childhood lies many a league behind her. 

No nearer time, no more fortunate opportunity, | 

\ ;; can be found for that sweet companionship, which 

| a. fi #\ \ can only come to those so intimate that speech is not 

>? \ %°L)\\\ needed to convey the heart’s messages, than the rest- 

‘i ing interval between dinner and the evening’s occupa- .¢ 

tions. 


- 





2 
» 


j X\yr4 x \\\ But let a wife beware of seizing on this interreg- 
g YS \ num to bring up the perplexities 


j - ‘ \ of life and the vexations of her Ss 
/ \ kingdom. In Mr. Kipling’s latest f ey 
’ novel, Kim, Kim says, “ Great is opt 
Tne market may have the reward in heaven of the hus- Bs e 
heen aguinet him. band of a talkative woman.” The ogy 
rf force of this apothegm could not Woe 
“ find stronger demonstration than when a weary woman’s ied we) 
too eager tongue breaks into the calm of the after- 
dinner cigar. The books of the world would not con- <p” \ 
tain the enumeration of surprised wives who have Z wS\ 
> seen a husband’s face cloud, and, to their intense - \ 
| chagrin, just as they were fairly launched on their / 
sea of troubles, known him to suddenly remember an 
out-of-door engagement, or work to be done in his 





. . . . A sure way to harden ! 
ters, but avoid telling your griefs either when he has js peart. 
his razor in his hand in the morning, or when in that 
brief time of forgetful contentment he, by aid of his 


den. a oe < 
. . ° v 
His sympathy and advice you must have, dear sis- 


J cigar, approaches Nirvana. A cut cheek quenches af- 
rs @ Ec fectionate appreciation of your trials, and a rude re- 
a ais er minder of domestic obligations which stops the crea- 
Qiu Torin, tion of smoke rings is a sure way to harden any man’s 
tea ; NY heart. 
Y (e_ Fine draperies, rich furniture, which hold odors of | 
tobacco now drive men away from “the ladies” for f 


===> their comfort hour. No fastidious woman likes its 
™ stale, tenacious fume lingering about her dress and 
hair and pretty parlors, and this is one side of the 
argument. But—and a very formidable but it’ is— 
this detriment has another and very strong reverse 
a have. side; this withdrawal takes away from the wife one 
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of the few really leisure hours of her husband’s busy life. Fresh air will 
soon banish the odors from ordinary garments or draperies, while the loss 
of comradeship never can be made up. 

We are continually compelled to forego something which we desire 
without any visible reward, but for the special cases now under consider- 
ation we see our own guerdon plainly in view, and rarely fail to attain it. 
Even when your inward tumult clamors most loudly at the heart’s gate, 
it is a satisfaction even to see the eyelids close and the last inch of the 
cigar fall from relaxed fingers if the doze expresses peace and forgetful- 
ness of care, and that home means pure comfort. 

And for your own hour of quiet you have to acknowledge that your 
judgment is more dispassionate, your real troubles more clearly divided 
from mere vexations. You know that you have a more lovable expression, 
a tenderer manner, are better dressed, more agreeable and companionable, 
than if you had rushed at the last moment to prepare for dinner, and 
sat down at your table full of the fresh irritability of your last annoy- 
ance. 

In the long look backward which later life permits, the might-have- 
beens stand in their dwarfed abortive ugliness along life’s tortuous way; 
and seeing them in a new light, one realizes what beautiful things they 
would have become had patience wrought her perfect work. We were in 
such dire haste at this point; such turmoil lurked at that turning of the 
path; our throbbing hearts made such surges in our ears we could not 
hear the appeals at that hill-top. Alas! that there was no still hour in 
which we might have seen and heard; how sweet would have been the 
influence we did not even seek to admit into our homes. 

From thorns no figs, from briers no grapes; let us make more of peace 
and its harvest! 

It would seem, doubtless, to many like an almost ridiculous elevation 
of “a quiet smoke,” and an hour spent in undisturbed silence in one’s bed- 
chamber, into elements of domestic happiness; yet I hold to my contention. 
They may be only germs, but they are highly vitalized and most prolific. 
Perhaps to-night, with the added sense of liberation from toil and endeavor 
which the evening hour brings, some tired head thrown into relief by the 
cushion on which it rests will prove an objective illustration to my homely 
suggestions; perhaps the sweet placidity and calmness of the wife’s un- 
obtrusive, sympathetic presence will make proof of my argument. 

Those strangely expressive words—how often we have to seek for per- 
fect expression in Holy Writ!—“the things which make for peace,” are 
the very corner-stones of happy home-building; and let us hold to them 
as with fingers of steel. Let the exposure of discord and disagreement, 
which church and state are now laboring to make punishable by enforced 
endurance, force us into eager cultivation of every possible means of keep- 
ing love warm in its nest, and of barring the door against selfish de- 
mands. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 
| © Prince Bim still come, and now that we have just read those of 


Prince Bismarck, we. have, in book form, those of Victor Hugo. 
Widely different as were the two men, it is interesting to compare 
them in this mtimate phase of their mental life. 

In The Love-Letters of Victor Hugo (Harpers) the heart of the great 
novelist is laid bare in a series of epistles that are as fascinating as a ro- 
mance. The revelation is delicately and exquisitely made, but so inti- 
mate are these letters that one has almost a sense of intrusion as he reads. 
Love-letters of fact and fiction are much before us at present. Nowhere 
except in the letters of Browning can one find more exquisite love-letters. 

The frontispiece alone of the June Harper’s Macazine, which has just 
appeared, would rank the number an especially good one. It is a charm- 
ing reproduction in colors of a painting by Howard Pyle, illustrating the 
poem which faces it, “A Dream of Young Summer,” by Edith M. 
Thomas. ‘iction of the very best kind is the predominating feature of 
the number as to quantity, there being seven short stories. In his most 
delightful manner is T. B. Aldrich’s “ A Sea Turn,” and “ A Whirlwind 
Wooing” by Cyrus Townsend Brady is almost as interesting. There is 
another delightful story by Thomas A. Janvier, several shorter stories, a 
tale, “ Wrecked on the Shores of Japan,” by Poultney Bigelow, which, 
however, is not classed as fiction, the usual instalments of “ The Right of 
Way,” by Gilbert Parker, “ The Portion of Labor,” by Mary E. Wilkins, 
and “ Colonies and Nation,” by Woodrow Wilson. The serials grow more 
intense in interest as the plots are unfolded. The Easy Chair, occupied 
by W. D. Howells, and the Editor’s Study, and the Editor’s Drawer are 
the usual attractive departments. Several good poems and serious 
articles make up an unusually good list of contents. 

Still in the line of fiction and most interesting is Miss Bertha Runkle’s 
Helmet of Navarre (The Century Company). The young author has 
given to the public, as a maiden effort, a piece of fiction that is admirable 
in every way. It is a tale of love and adventure, of dash and daring, 
full of swift movement, and sustaining the interest of the plot to the end. 
If at times the sword-play seems a little too incessant and the episodes 
too rapid, only a carping critic would openly find fault. Miss Runkle 
deserves hearty congratulation on her first book. May there be others! 

In Mrs. Gilbert’s Stage Reminiscences (Scribners), one of the most 
charming of America’s older actresses writes fascinatingly of her own 
busy life. Few “reminiscences” have been more delightfully given to 
the public, and the editor of the little book, Mrs. Charlotte M. Martin, 
has done her part as delicately and sympathetically as the author. 

Third in the Harper’s series of American Contemporary Novels, Martin 
Brook, by Morgan Bates, takes no second place in claim on the attention 
of the reading public. It is a strong, human, intensely interesting story 
of a good earnest man’s inner life in times of stress and doubt. It is 
truly American, and what better can be said for it? 
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SYMPHONETIC, AND DEVINELY HARMONIOUS VOICE SAY YOU LOVE ME?” 
RAGLETS. “Say! Wor po rou THINK I AM—ER HARPSICORD?” 








THE TERRIER (to jealous friend). “ WHY DON’T YOU CHALLENGE 
THE BABY TO A DUEL?” 








ROMEO DE MUD. “ Au, RAGLETS, WILL YOU, IN THE SWEET INTONATIONS OF YOUR MELODIOUS, 


WELL SCHOOLED 


“What an_ extraordi- 
narily courteous and pol- 
ished gentleman your 
friend Scrivener is!” 

“Yes. I presume it is 
the result of his constant 
reading.” 

“What literature pro- 
duces such desirable re- 
sults?” 

“He always reads the 
rejection slips that ac- 
company his MSS.” 


CHRONIC 


Tramp. “Would ye 
kindly help a poor sick 
man, me lovely lady, 
who'd orter be in the 
horspittal, but’s too proud 
ter go?” 

Lavy. “Poor fellow! 
here’s a quarter. What is 
it you’re sick with?” 

Tramp. “Spring fever, 
mum. 
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AMPLE 


First Sousprette. “ What is the cause of the 
divorcee?” 

SECOND Sousretre. “ Both intend to star next 
season.” 


























A FRIENDLY VIEW OF IT 
Piimson. “I am going to try on my smile at 
Smileville, New Jersey, next week, Whiffles. Wish 
you could be there.” 
WHIFFLES. “Is thy servant a dog?” 
PLIMSON (soothingly). “ Not entirely. But 
you are a wag, you know.” 


A GREAT RELIEF 


Mrs. Catrerson. “I thought I would come and 
tell you that your Harold has been fighting with 
my Bobbie, and settle the matter if I could.” 

Mrs. Hatrerson. “ Well, for my part, I have 
no time to enter into any discussion about chil- 
dren’s quarrels. I hope I am above such things.” 

Mrs. CatTrerson. “ I’m delighted to hear that. 
I’ll send Harold over on a stretcher in an hour 
or 80. 














PORTRAIT OF Mr. CHILD 
RATTLE GOING TO THE’ DEN- 
rist’s. His TEETH ARE 8oO 
LOOSE THAT THEY RATTLE IN 
HIS HEAD AS HE WALKS. 


PROSPECTS 

Bricas. “ Well, Aguinaldo 
has been captured.” 

Griccs. “ Yes. It looks 
now as if the end of the 
Philippine war had begun.” 

PERSEVERING 

PATIENT. “Say! that 


isn’t the tooth I want Tue ba haga 
pulled.” HE BOTANISTS SAY 


DENTIST. aa Never mind. I’M A WILD BIRD OF PREY, 
I’m coming to it.” BUT THAT DOESN’T MATTER TO ME.” 


SAID AN OLD APPLE CORMORANT, “ SEE, 
[ AM FOUND ON MY OWN FAMILY TREE; 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Babies’ HosPpiraL, NEW YorK 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan's cor- 


respondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. I have taken the Bazar for a long time, 
and have always enjoyed it, but especially 
so since it has contained your articles and 
“ Answers to Mothers.” I have so much faith 
in your advice that I am going to ask you 
about my baby, now three months old. He 
is very markedly tongue-tied, and I do not 
know whether to have him operated upon 
now or wait until he grows older. What do 
you think about it? Will the shock be too 
great for such a young baby to stand ’—In- 
terested Subscriber. 

A. I should most certainly have the tongue 
operated upon now. The operation is a very 
slight one, causing little pain and taking only 
a few seconds to perform. If you wait until 
later, when the baby is learning to talk, he 
may have acquired peculiarities of speech of 
which it will be difficult to break him. 


Q. Having written you before, and think- 
ing so much of the kind advice you have given 
me in regard to my baby, I write again to ask 
your advice. I am going to the mountains 
of Virginia the first of June; my baby will 
then be fourteen months old. . By your advice 
I am giving him oatmeal and milk. What 
would you recommend I should do while on 
the train?’ Take milk with me from here and 
keep it on ice, also gruel, or use some pre- 
pared food for the time being? Or would 
you start out with just enough until we get 
to Chicago and get some there for the rest of 
the journey? We shall be two days on the 
road. Baby is doing so well on his present 
diet that I dread to change the food, as he 
is quite easily upset.—A Sioux Falls Mother. 

A. I should not use a prepared food if I 
could possibly avoid doing so. It might take 
the child some time to learn to like it, and 
then would very likely upset his digestion, 
which would probably be somewhat taxed on 
a train at any rate. Your plan of making up 
enough food to last until you reach Chicago, 


keeping it on ice, and then making up a fresh 
supply, is the best one. Pasteurize the food 
a little longer than usual at home before you 
start, say three-quarters of an hour; this 
ought to keep very well on ice until you ar- 
rive in Chicago. 


Q. 1 want to ask your advice about my 
baby’s clothing when he is asleep. In summer- 
time would you entirely undress him and put 
on his little cotton night-dress when he takes 
his nap, or would you leave part of his day 
clothing on? He is a baby that perspires 
very much, and now wears his band, shirt, 
and outing-flannel night-dress at night. 
Would you leave off the shirt this summer 
when he goes to bed and wears his cotton 
night-dress and keep on the band and napkin? 
I look to you so much for advice, and hope 
to hear from you very soon.—A Southern 
Mother. 

A. When baby takes his nap he should 
have on only his shirt, band, napkin, and cot- 
ton night-dress during the summer. I do not 
think it would be quite safe for you to leave 
off his shirt even in summer. Have a very 
thin gauze one with short sleeves, one which, 
of course, he has not been wearing during the 
day; he should also have a fresh band for 
night wear. 


Q. Will you kindly suggest some mode of 
diapering a nine-months-old baby in the sum- 
mer-time, so that it will not be so warm and 
bulky? I find canton flannel too warm and 
linen not absorbent enough. You will greatly 
oblige me if you will tell me what to use.— 
Mrs. E. M. 

A. The best thing to use at all seasons for 
baby’s napkins is the ordinary cotton birds- 
eye. This absorbs the moisture very well and 
is not too warm. It is best to have two sizes 
of napkins, one a little smaller, to place in- 
side of the large one. 




















N one of John Strange Win- 
ter’s stories a chief character, 
who is a remarkably well-pre- 
served woman of over fifty, 
attributes her continued good 
looks and good temper to 
her constant recourse to a process which 
she herself describes as “emptying her 
brain.” She invariably found the oppor- 
tunity every day to get this cure, and with 
the most astonishing results of freshness and 
spirits. To quote the lady herself: “I sit 
down in a chair—not lie down, mind; that 
sends the blood to the head instead of let- 
ting it run out—and let my arms drop and 
all my muscles relax, shut my eyes—not go 
to sleep, mind, because that is exceedingly 
bad for you—and think absolutely nothing 
for half an hour or so, and at the end of 
that time, my dear, I feel like a new woman.” 
This reviver the lively scciety woman was 
sure to take after an hour or two of guests 
in the afternoon and before it was time to 
dress for dinner and the evening’s round. It 
is very much after the manner of the “ de- 
composing ” of the Delsarte disciples, and is 
undoubtedly valuable treatment to overwork- 
ed women of any stage and from any effort. 
Nature abhors unrelieved strain as she does a 
vacuum. She will go on for a long time if 
she can be rested now and again, and it is 
the wise woman who will see that this respite, 
not only to her brain, but to her nerves and 
muscles, is at least of daily occurrence. No 
one is so busy as_to fail to secure it, and it 
will pay royally. 








Now that the apple season is over, the 
much-esteemed apple salad may be replaced 
with one made in the same way, using pine- 
apple as the chief ingredient. The diced 
fruit is combined with celery cut .into 
pieces of the same size, and a mayonnaise 
diluted with a thick cream tossed through the 
mixture. Over the top ot the salad should 
be sprinkled a few salted nuts, almonds or 
pecans, sliced. It should not be forgotten 


that pineapple is an excellent filling for 
short-cake, between the sezson of oranges and 
bananas, and that of strawberries. 


The word has gone out from fashion’s 
headquarters that soft effects in stocks and 
collars are to replace the high stiff and tight 
neck-wear that has been the correct accom- 
paniment to the modish bodice for many 
seasons. Even the tailor-made shirt-waist 
now yields at the neck to a pliable finish 
which may be a fold of batiste, ribbon, or any 
one of several sheer firm fabrics. This will, 
it is hoped, restore the beauty of many throats 
which have been sadly injured by the con- 
stricting, unyielding stocks and collars so 
long in vogue. 


Something in the shape of a novelty in 
progressive luncheons was tried recently in 
a suburban town. The progression was not 
from cover to cover, but from house to house. 
Five ladies were, respectively, hostesses for 
each course. In the invitations each of the 
five asked two friends, making the luncheon 
company fifteen. A double course of grape- 
fruit and bouillon was served at the first 
house, then all passed on to the second, where 
another luncheon table was daintily spread, 
and lobster cutlets and cucumbers, with the 
proper relevés, were enjoyed. At the next 
house sweetbreads in the chafing-dish were 
offered, with birds and a salad at mansion 
number four, and at the last house ices and 
coffee. Here a rubber of whist followed the 
finger-bowls, the ladies reaching their sepa- 
rate homes barely in time for the dinner 
train from town which brought their hus- 
bands. A similar entertainment was given 
last winter at Saratoga, even more elaborate- 
ly, for at each house the hostess in residence 
had prepared some additional entertainment— 
musie at one, recitation at another, a brief, 
acted charade at a third, and so on. In a 
small place where distances are not prohibi- 
tory, the scheme admits of a pleasant variety 
to the usual luncheon party. 
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he A woman just back from England 
iit} gives an interesting account of the 
‘Sy court-mourning spectacle of the 
iy English metropolis. “Unless one 


has seen the city formally grieving 
for royalty,” says this traveller, “ it 
is difficult to understand how altered 
and sombre everything is. All the 
letters are sent in black-edged en- 
velopes, and the city officials wear 
their insignia of mourning. It is 
the shops, though, that chiefly im- 
press one. All the goods shown 
are black or white or black and 
white. Several years ago there was one 
mourning-store in New York city in which 
no colored goods were displayed, and if one 
can fancy every shop in the city turned into 
a similar establishment, an idea may be had 
of how London’s shopping district looked this 
winter. Even the florists’ stocks showed 
nothing warmer in hue than violets, helio- 
tropes, and lilies-of-the-valley, and at the 
early spring weddings the floral decorations, 
the bridemaids’ gowns, etc., were all in these 
neutral tones. It was interesting, too, to 
notice the gradual merging from the black 
and white into the gray and heliotrope which 
indicated the half-mourning stage.” 
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The difficulty in cooking over the range 
fire of the average kitchen a very thick 
steak, a porterhouse perhaps, that is nearly 
four inches through, has been recognized by 
most cooks who attempt it. If, however, the 
steak is put in the oven and warmed through 
first, it will be found easily possible to broil 
it perfectly rare, but without the actually 
raw streak through the middle that often 
makes it uneatable. 


The recent outbreak of typhoid fever in an 
Eastern college town necessitated careful in- 
structions to the young men who made up the 
large body of students. They were told to 
drink no water during the epidemic that had 
not been boiled, to eat no uncooked vegetables 
like lettuce or celery, and to avoid the soda- 
fountain for fear of contamination by means 
of the water in which the glasses were wash- 
ed. . Another point emphasized by the out- 
break was that while in theory a person may 
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have typhoid fever more than once, the 
records seem to show that an attack of the 
disease practically confers immunity. It is 
extremely rare that a second attack of the dis- 
ease is suffered in a lifetime. Danger from 
infection of this disease at way-side wells and 
springs should always be considered in the 
summer travel. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Domestic Science Department of the 
Boston Institute of Technology, tells her 
classes of a simple and efficient way to purify 
water. She advises carrying a small phial 
of the crystals of permanganate of potash in 
the travelling-bag, and adding a piece or two 
to the pitcher of water at the summer board- 
ing-house or the European hotel, or a tiny 
crystal to the cup of the railroad water-cooler, 
or the road-side drinking-place. The water 
turns a pinkish color when the germicide has 
done its work, and is safer to drink then, 
often, than in its clear and more attractive- 
looking state. 


Ice-cream croquettes have no kinship be- 
yond name and general appearance with the 
product of the chopping-bowl and kettle of 
smoking fat. They are ice-cream of any de- 
sired flavor packed in croquette-shaped 
moulds. Have ready some browned and finely 
chopped almonds or powdered macaroons in 
which to roll the moulds of cream quickly 
before sending to the table with a claret sauce. 


Housekeepers are cautioned by plumbers 
to flush often the overflow pipes of set wash- 
bowls. These rarely otherwise get a thorough 
washing out, and become, in consequence, 
sources of danger. It is a good plan to make 
in the bow] a strong solution of washing-soda 
and very hot water, then set both faucets 
running full to carry the cleansing stream 
through with as much force as may be. 


“Tf you will drink iced tea,” says a phy- 
sician, “and you are taking large liberties 
with your digestion to do so, at least prepare 
it rationally. Pour freshly made tea directly 
over the cracked ice. This method is much 
to be preferred to that of letting the tea 
stand to cool gradually, a process by which 
the injurious effect of the tannin is con- 
siderably increased.” 


At the house-furnishing shops may be 
bought what is called a housemaid’s cushion. 
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It is a small flat cushion made of the same 
material as a door-mat or of burlaps, and is 
protected around one side by a roll of twisted 
rope, which prevents the dress of the maid, 
as she kneels on the cushion, from coming 
in contact with the wet floor. 


A hint about the preservation of sponges is 
worth while if the expensive variety is used, 
and not out of place for the cheaper sort. 
This is, that they should be sewed into bags 
of muslin or linen, a rather sheer coarse 
quality being used. It is surprising the 
length of time a sponge will last if encased 
in a bag of this sort, which does not inter- 
fere with its use in the usual way. Much 
better sponge-bags, too, it may be added, for 
use in travelling, can be had by buying the 
rubber-cloth by the yard and making the 
bags from it. These outwear the average 
and cheap store sponge-bag almost five times. 


A woman who undertook an investigation 
of the possibility of having veal crusty 
Frenclht bread made in her own kitchen was 
told by one of the chief caterers in New 
York city, whom she imporiuned for the 
formula, that in no private house could the 
bread be properly baked. French bread, he 
explained, is baked on trays holding many 
loaves in huge ovens at a high but pretty 
even temperature, and the process is in itself 
an art. Miss Parloa, in a lecture not long 
ago, gave away more secrets of its manu- 
facture, though the baking handicap pre- 
vents the knowledge being of much service 
to the individual housekeeper. The dough 
for French bread is worked with very secant 
kneading, and with as little dry flour as pos- 
sible. It is intended to dry out quickly, and 
to be eaten at once, and is made accordingly. 
French cooks are careful, too, that the bread 
dough rises quickly and does not stand long. 


Somebody has called it “ cellaritis ”—that 
mysterious cause of untraceable outbreaks of 
disease, diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid, ete., 
in families—and the name is often correctly 
applied, for out of the cellar, if great care is 
not taken, comes many an unsuspected ill. 
Mr. Wingate, the sanitary expert, says no 
house can be healthy that stands on wet 
feet, meaning that dampness in the cellar is 
disease upstairs. In no one way may a 
housekeeper better work for the “ounce of 


‘ 


prevention ” so much better than the “ pound 
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Hf 
of cure,” than in a constant vigilance tS 
in her cellar. It should be aired 
daily, but not at night in summer, 
so the authorities say, because the 
cooler air entering and meeting 
warmer ‘air produces condensation, 
and therefore undesirable moisture. 
If possible, let sunshine in often— 
there is no better germ-killer, and 
above all things have no moist spots 
in its length and breadth. Some- 
times ice-chests drain into the cellar 
or into a cess-pool provided below 
the floor—this oftenest in country 
houses. Nothing could be more harmful or 
deadly, indeed, than such an arrangement. 
There should be no unexplored holes, no un- 
disturbed rubbish piles in the cellar, not a 
single decaying vegetable, not a scrap of old 
cloth left to gather mould, no accumulation of 
anything that is not frequently gone over and 
upturned for renovation. See that the 
furnace is cleaned out, pipes taken down and 
cleaned, shaker, poker, and shovel put inside 
in order not to be buried under the tons of 
coal that may be put in during the summer, 
and above all, the water-pan of the furnace 
inspected to be sure that it is not corroding 
from rust. Have the sides and ceiling of the 
cellar first brushed free of dust, then white- 
washed at least once a year, and the whole 
house will be cleansed and sweetened thereby. 





A new finish for silver seen this spring in 

articles put out by high-class houses is a 
peculiar soft gray tint that seems to film 
over the piece. A beautiful set, mirror, comb, 
and brush, in a design of roses and forget-me- 
nots, has this finish in exquisite effect. A 
feature of the finish is its durability. 
A “treasure” of a lady’s maid uses an ‘old 
silk handkerchief to stroke the hair of her 
mistress every night, asserting that it is 
much better for the purpose than a brush: 
Another practice of the same maid is to use 
whiskey for a face lotion. She applies it with 
a soft flannel cloth after the face has been 
washed with clear hot water, and its effect 
is to bring color and freshness. 


Whipped cream strongly flavored with cu- 
cumber juice is a delicious sauce for fish. 
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This is the first of a series of articles to appear in the Bazarg regarding Law 


for Women, 
day problems. 


Principles of law will be discussed, and their application to every- 
Readers of the Bazax are invited to send in any legal questions 
regarding which they may desire information. 


Answers will be printed in sub- 


sequent issues of the Bazar. Letters should be signed with the correspondent’s 
name and address, although neither will be published. 


MID the increasing evidences 

of progress made by the 

modern woman in all branches 

of advanced thought, none is 

perhaps more significant than 

: the rapidly increasing know- 

ledge of legal affairs and legal principles on 

the part of women. Their improved attitude 

toward these questions in their daily life 

indicates a clearer insight, a sounder judg- 

ment, and more perfectly developed powers of 
logical thought and reason. 

The relation of law to woman, and the re- 
lation of woman to the law are both subjects 
which are receiving at present the widest at- 
tention; and very properly is this so, for no 
subject affects more closely the fortunes and 
the interests of women. In fact, every step 
which marks an advance in the legal status 
of woman, which grants her a greater civil 
liberty or a broader recognition of her rights, 
is considered with the greatest attention, and 
in general meets with the approval of the 
thinking public. 

Even the spasmodic actions of individuals 
in this direction give evidence of this awaken- 
ed and continued interest. The State of 
Kansas, for instance, famous for its fight- 
ers and strategists, as well as for many other 
things not quite so admirable, is said to have 
produced a woman who, convinced of the 
justice of her cause, as well as of the iniquity 
of her opponents, proceeds to work out her 
own ideas in her own resolute and deter- 
mined fashion. The world watches with keen 
interest to see what the result will be, not to 
her alone, but to the whole subject, commonly 
called “woman’s rights,” which her public 
actions must inevitably affect. 

The press is, of course, largely responsible 
for the publicity given such efforts as these. 
The acts themselves, spasmodic in character, 
are. subject to such exaggeration and mis- 
conception in the public mind that a proper 


estimate of the actual nature of the legal 
rights and privileges of woman, as well as 
her responsibilities, under the law, is apt to 
be thrown out of balance. 

In this necessarily brief and incomplete 
introduction to the subject of law as it 
affects women, it is impossible to do more 
than touch upon the subjects of more than 
passing interest. In later issues of the Bazar 
the details. of each of the relations in which 
women customarily stand with reference to 
their family, their property, and the public, 
will be discussed. e 

In the legal status of woman, the last cen- 
tury has brought about a complete revolution. 
Year after year has shown distinct advances 
in enlarging the field of woman’s operations, 


increasing, it should be remembered, not only 
her rights, but her responsibilities and duties. 
This, of course, demands of the intelligent 
woman an extended and well-defined know- 
ledge of legal affairs never dreamed of by her 


sister of the eighteenth century. This does 
not mean that every woman should study law 
with the idea of securing a degree, or even 
for the purpose of becoming sufficiently ex- 
pert in legal matters to unravel all the knotty 
problems which form the daily routine of the 
attorney’s office. Far from it. Few women 
have the time or the inclination for such an 
extended and difficult course of study. It 
does mean, however, that every educated wo- 
man should possess a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of law and of its modern application 
with relation to her rights and privileges. 
This will enable her to guard her own in- 
terests with greater intelligence, to fill posi- 
tions of responsibility and trust with greater 
efficiency, and, in short, to cope thoroughly 
and successfully with the thousand and one 
problems which form part of her daily life. 
Nor is it only when woman finds herself in 
the position of executrix, administratrix, guar- 
dian, or the like, that some legal knowledge 





WOMAN 


is of value. It is in the ordinary relations of 
life, in fact, that its greatest usefulness is 
found. So strong, for instance, are the moral 
obligations which attend marriage and the 
eare and training of children, and so inti- 
mately does this affect the welfare and happi- 
ness, not only of the woman herself, but of all 
connected with her, that some knowledge on 
her part, of the law of domestic relations, is 
of the greatest value. Particularly is this 
true with reference to the laws affecting the 
person. While the increased liberty granted 
to woman with reference to her contracts 
and the care and control of her property also 
demands a more intimate acquaintance with 
legal affairs and conditions. 

The law of domestic relations may be called 
the law of the family or household as distin- 
guished from that of individuals in the ex- 
ternal concerns uf life. This law is opera- 
tive in a variety of relations, but none is more 
important than that of husband and wife. At 
one time the condition of woman with respect 
to this relation was hardly different from that 
of a chattel property. Under the old Roman 
law she was held in perpetual tutelage. As a 
daughter she was practically the slave of her 
father, as a wife she was the slave of her hus- 
band; the death of both brought her into 
bondage to one of her kinsmen. If she in- 
herited at all it was not as a wife, but as a 
sister of her son. 

The statutes of the leading States have, 
however, made great changes in the old 
“eommon law ” of husband and wife—a mar- 
ried woman now has the right to sue and to 
be sued. She can own, mortgage, alienate, 
control, bequeath, and devise all or any of her 
estate, real or personal, without any limita- 
tion or control on the part of anybody, even 
her husband. 

Thus in New York State, for instance, a 
woman has a larger control of her real estate 
than her husband has of his. She, if she 
likes, may make out a will whereby she cuts 
him off or ignores him entirely, whereas he 
cannot sell, mortgage, will, or alienate any 
of his real property without her consent in 
writing, and in some instances under seal. 
He must reserve to her what is commonly 
known as her dower right or a life interest 
in one-third of all his real estate possessed or 
acquired by him during their married life. 
It is thus impossible for him to alienate his 
real property without his wife joining in the 
deed to bar her dower. Thus does the law 
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protect the woman in the enjoyment of her 
property rights. 

As to guardian and ward, the limitation of 
the law of domestic relations is not so clearly 
defined. A guardian may be regarded in the 
light of a temporary parent created by the 
law to supply the place of a natural protector. 
So we have not only guardians of the young, 
but also guardians of the insane, the spend- 
thrift, and the poor. Frequently a woman is 
called upon to act as guardian of the young. 
Her duties in such a case being chiefly with 
respect to property, a woman may and often 
does find herself by testamentary devise stand- 
ing in the relation of a trustee to her child as 
well as that of a parent, and she is governed 
by the laws relating to the trustee as strin- 
gently as though she were a stranger. In 
such case she must give an accounting, and 
in some instances even bonds are demanded 
of her. In fact, the general tendency of the 
courts at this time is toward an abrogation 
of the supposed natural right of the parent to 
control the actions of the child and to educate 
it as he might see fit. Instead of recognizing 
this right in the parent to control the child, 
this control is treated as a trust reposed by 
the State in the parent for the benefit of the 
child. The result of this view is that when- 
ever the State may determine that this trust 
is not being properly exercised, or that the 
interests of the child require the execution 
of the trust by the State itself, there is no 
limit to the power of the State to interfere 
with the parental control. It will be seen, 
therefore, that at the present time every indi- 
vidual—man, woman, or child—stands free be- 
fore the law, the independent possessor of his 
own rights, except as tender age and inex- 
perience or mental incapacity requires him 
for his good to be placed under guardianship. 

It is true that the law of domestic relations 
is older than that of civil society. Families 
preceded nations, and in fact nations them- 
selves are frequently regarded as enlarged 
families. The origin of all government may 
be found in the development of the patri- 
archal idea. The supremacy of the domestic 
law should, therefore, be remembered. The 
infant in the cradle, the child lisping its first 
words at its mother’s knee, the youth and 
the maiden about to cross the threshold of 
practical life, the young woman about to be- 
come a bride—all come within the dominion 
of this law, and many of its relations and 
obligations last through life. 
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FAPRING bonnets and gay at- 
tire were the rule at the 
eighth meeting of Sorosis, in 
proper keeping with the 
bright sunshine and balmy 
air of the pleasant May day 
upon which it oceurred. Mrs. C. S. Wilbour, 
first vice-president, presided in the enforced 
absence of the president, Mrs. Denison. 

The afternoon was in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Literature, Mrs. Carrie Stow-Wait, 
chairman. In presenting the subject for dis- 
cussion, “ Modern Literary Conditions,” the 
chairman spoke of the committee’s prepara- 
tion for the day in a study through the winter 
of Ruskin, regretting the absence of Mrs. M. 
M. Greeley, who was to have contributed an 
address on that author. Following her brief 
outline of the field and the laborer as they 
would be discussed in the programme, the 
first speaker, Dr. J. de la M. Lozier, was in- 
troduced, who with the topic “ Reaction 
Towards Literature,” told among other 
things why we are “swinging from science to 
literature; because the knower is greater than 
the thing known, and man’s consciousness of 
nature and himself marks him as higher in 





the scale of creation than ary other being.” 
Mrs. Lozier emphasized the need for con- 
temporaneous literature, and that literary 


nourishment is needed daily. The taste for 
literature suffers much from the exaggerated 
claims of society and its so-called amuse- 
ments. No time to read means no time to 
think, no time for the growth of our best. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott says that in the country 
you have time and no opportunity, and in the 
city you have opportunity and no time. It 
seems by the irony of fate that many of us 
suffer from many books on the shelf and few 
in the head. 


“The Author” was the next topic, ably 
handled by Mrs. Cornelius C. Cook. She 
found him multiplying very fast. Already 
there have been over eight hundred new 
books published in this twentieth century, 
fully one-third of which are novels. The 


paper referred to Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ 


announcement that they will publish one new 
novel by an American author each month of 
the present year as one of the many evidences 
of America’s literary rise. 

The next speaker, Mrs. Sara Conant- Os- 
trom, in an admirable study of “ The Critic ” 
found the modern critic more a director of 
thought than ever before. “ The true critic,” 
said she, “ is an interpreter and an expounder 
of literary thought. He feels the needs 
the people before they make their demand. 
It is not enough for him to see the style, 
diction, and incident in a story. He sends a 
glance below the brilliant or sentimental 
paragraph, and detects the false tone, the 
cruel suggestion, the indelicate thought, and 
the public is warned.” The speaker touched 
upon the requisites of a faithful critic who 
with his love of men must have “an abundant 
love of books,” which he should know as “ he 
knows the throbs of his own heart.” 

Mrs. Mary Cooley Basset, of Sewickley, 
Pa., discussed in a thoughtful paper “ The 
Recent Impulse.” She spoke of the “ magni- 
ficent experiment of seventy millions of per- 
sons educating themselves, without depend- 
ing upon bishops, lords, or intellectual aris- 
tocracies, but themselves making the 
machinery out of which the whole education 
of the whole nation shall come,” as the most 
brilliant spectacle the world has ever seen. 
Applying Wellington’s oft-quoted remark 
that “the battle of Waterloo was won on the 
cricket-fields of Eton,” the farm as a train- 
ing school for our present literary and indus- 
trial advancements was cited as passing. “ We 
are becoming a nation of city dwellers and in- 
dustrial specialists.” The speaker’s eloquent 
reference to our expanded territory won an 
outburst of applause. Mrs. Basset was not 
alarmed at the growing wealth of the coun- 
try. while so many shining examples were 
gifted with the genius of accumulating mon- 
ey and the greater genius of distributing it. 

Mrs. Jeannette N. Leeper in speaking to 
“The Literature of Power” gave an interest- 
ing account of the recent experiment in the 
Providence library concerning the selection 
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of books, arguing that its success could only be 
demonstrated by a long experiment. She gave 
an outline of what living literature means. 

Mrs. M. C. Douglas in a paper on “ The Li- 
brary Censorship” questioned whether that 
should go so far as to say “no one shall eat 
this meat for fear some one may stumble. All 
lovers of good literature are agreed that pub- 
lie taste should be educated, but to know 
what is good and why it is good is the essence 
of wisdom. The trouble with censors as a 
class is that they are apt to be human. 
Their criticisms, while candid as far as they 
go, cannot have a world grasp. Popular in- 
stinct, on the other hand, has often proved 
itself a better guide than the keenest intelli- 
gence. To lesser men of more open spirit 
may be revealed secrets men of culture have 
ignored or opposed. Matthew Arnold says to 
let the critic get self out of the way and let 
humanity judge, which does not sound as if 
he would have suggested a committee of Bos- 
ton women instead.” 

Mrs. Julia Hutchins Farwell in a paper on 
“The Making of the Writer ” found a distinc- 
tion between men of books and men of litera- 
ture, the latter being the men with a message. 


The qualities which make the writer’s repu-. 


tation in his own generation, and those which 
will make it live long afterwards, are often 
very different. 

Miss C. E. Mason talked on “ The Effect 
of Our Recent Wars upon Literature.” Tak- 
ing the larger view as to future effects on 
literature, she was of the opinion that as the 
recent wars have increased our national rest- 
lessness and our thirst for material success, 
they have in just so far retarded our literary 
growth, by fostering these two national faults. 
.... Lhough we have waited in vain forty years 
since the civil war for the great epic which 
should voice the heroism of that gigantic 
struggle, yet the future may hold the poet 
who shall sing it. . The immediate effect of 
war upon literature is to retard it. The Rev- 
olution did this in France, the War of Roses 
in England. America will grow in mental 
stature as other countries have done, through 
sense of responsibility in colonial extension. 
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The extemporaneous discussion was opened 
by Mrs. A. W. Mastick, who referred to the 
literature of sociological influence, illustra- 
ted by Tolstoi, Zola, Riis, Wyckoff, and the 
literature of nature study, both very recent 
and modern. Mrs. E. P. Cape followed with 
a word on children’s literature, saying that 
from her personal experience it was bet- 
ter not to read to children from the printed 
page of books too old for them, but to absorb 
the book and give it out with the personal 
touch. Mrs. C. G. Childs cleverly and humor- 
ously analyzed the literary club as standing 
for what Hamerton calls the masculine incen- 
tive, and also as offering a place for utterance 
to the woman who has been hitherto unex- 
pressed. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer brought 
a greeting to the club,and spoke a word to the 
subject of the afternoon. “ We are living,” 
she thinks, “when an epic poem is being 
created to be read by our children’s children.” 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, 
president of the International Council of Wo- 
men, who is a member, but only occasionally 
present at Sorosis, was cordially greeted when 
she appeared on the platform. She spoke of 
the literature that is illustrated by Kipling, 
Seton-Thompson, and others which seeks to 
express the feelings of animals in their atti- 
tude toward man, and of that other literature 
which is endeavoring to make a breach in a 
wall in which we are not sure there are any 
breaches—the literature of psychic philos- 
ophy. 

A recitation by Mrs. E. W. Olney, a ’cello 
solo by Madame von den Hende, and songs 
by Miss Edna Baughman, were an enjoyable 
part of the programme. Among the guests 
were Mrs. Sarah K. W. Drummond of 
Orange, Miss L. E. Warren, Mrs. Andrew 
Longacre, Mrs. E. H. Maynard (president 
Thursday Club of Nyack), Mrs. George H. 
Fox, Mrs. Anna D. Leonard, Mrs. Francis M. 
Edgerton (president of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Richmond Hill); Mrs. C. Ford, 
Mrs. D. B. Sickles, Mrs. Andrew Shipman, 
Miss Gibbs, Mrs. A. N. Brockway, Mrs. C. 
Elting, all of “Clio,” and Mrs. J. D. Trow, 
of Newark. 
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BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 


N spite of wind and weather— 

and Paris has given us most 
extraordinary specimens of 
both this spring—-the Horse 
Show managed to bring out 
some really new and lovely 
things in the way of chiffons. 

In the first place, there were the foulard 
gowns combined with cloth. A beautiful fair- 
haired princess who goes in largely for sport 
wore on the sunshiniest of the days a dark 
blue foulard with a white pattern, made with 
a long, supple skirt with a certain amount of 
fulness in the back, entirely trimmed with 
bands of dark blue cloth shaped like the 
letter U. The waist was a bolero also covered 
with straps of cloth, with a wide guipure col- 
lar and a deep band of guipure going around 
the lower edge of the dainty little garment. 
Another day we noticed several pretty red 
foulards, with stitched cloth bands put on in 
fancy patterns. A feature of the Horse Show 
was two or three half-length coats, the sim- 
plest being made without other trimming than 
a jabot of Cluny lace at the throat. These 
were half-fitting sacques, with yokes. Other 
driving coats in scarlet cloth had revers of 
white silk embroidered with black polka dots 
as closely as in a thickly spotted veil. Lace 
bordered the revers, over black mousseline de 
soie, and a lace cravat with long ends was 
tied to finish the rolling collar in front. 

A novelty in half-length coats was that 
many of them were made of étamine, and 
these were charming, having a freshness and 
delicacy about them which could searcely be 
achieved with any fabric like cloth. We won- 
dered how the cloth-trimmed foulards would 
look in August, and decided that only the 
woman of many gowns must go in for them. 





They are certainly most attractive for the 
early spring days, and think what useful 
stop-gaps they will be in the first crisp 


autumn weather! 
The étamine gowns are among the very 


prettiest of the novelties. These are almost 
invariably trimmed with bands of stitched 
taffeta. A beautiful model that we liked 
particularly had a skirt made with a shaped 
ruffle entirely covered with straight taffeta 
bands, put on horizontally. The waist was a 
bolero with what was called a Greek collar, 
nothing more than a sort of square sailor 
collar, without a back. The little coat was 
cut away sharply on either side of the front. 
It was covered with taffeta bands, and down 
either side of the front were little rosettes of 
silk. There was no standing collar, arid in- 
deed such a large number of the new boleros 
have no collar at all that you are tempted to 
say this is a universal fashion. They are 
simply finished all around with a stitched 
taffeta band. 

Another feature of the Horse Show was the 
gowns with the cashmere trimmings which 
have so largely replaced the gold of the win- 
ter. A narrow galloon in cashmere colors is 
used everywhere where in the models of the 
last season you would see a tiny gold galloon. 
We saw many blue serges with little coats 
trimmed with stitched taffeta bands bordered 
with this galloon, with lapels of antique silk 
in cashmere colors, or, what was prettier still, 
of bright cherry or scarlet velvet. The skirt 
would perhaps have a shaped ruffle with simi- 
lar bands bordered with galloon at the top or 
bottom. 

After all, in the great essentials, how very 
little the styles are changing this spring! 
As fashion admits of skirts perfectly flat in 
the back, and also full in the back, there is 
not a single last year’s gown but what may 
come out fresh and attractive for this season 
with a few new accessories. Where there is 
anything absolutely inédit,—unpublished,— 
as the French say, it is in accessories, such 
as, for instance, the bands of cloth on foulard 
gowns of which I have spoken. 

The first night of the Pastellistes brought 
out a fashionable gathering of people, partly 
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in street dress, partly in visiting dress, with a 
sprinkling of pretty women who had evi- 
dently dropped in from little dinners, and 
were in dainty half-décolleté toilettes. There 
were more foulards with cloth bands, and 
we noticed some of these made with cloth 
waistcoats. A cherry foulard covered with a 
dainty feather pattern had the skirt trimmed 
with bands of cherry cloth, and a corselet 
waistband, high enough to seem like a waist- 
coat, quite covered with cherry stitching, fast- 
ened in front with steel buttons. A large 
collar of écru lawn incrusted with Valen- 
ciennes lace finished the top of the garment. 
The hat worn with this was a great wheat- 
colored capeline in what is called crinoline, 
trimmed with écru mousseline de soie, cher- 
ries and swallows. Let me say as to hats 
that nearly all the new ones seem either to 
be great flower hats, or “ crinoline,” which 
means a sort of horse hair of delicate trans- 
parency. These are very charming when 
woven in black and white. A lovely hat we 
saw worn with a blue foulard was of black 
and white “erin,” as this is called here, 
trimmed with geraniums. 

A pretty frock at the Pastellistes was of 
hussar-blue cloth, the supple fabric which 
alone seems to be used this year. It was 
made with a skirt with shaped ruffle cren- 
elated, or battlemented, around the bottom. 
The ruffle was quite full, and the battlements, 
instead of being sharp at the edges, were 
rounded. They were trimmed with three 
rows of cashmere galloon. The upper part of 
the skirt came over the shaped ruffle, like a 
tight-fitting over-skirt, and was battlemented 
in its turn. The jaunty little coat was 
trimmed with revers turned back on either 
side and cut in battlements, and a little fancy 
pattern of the cashmere galloon further orna- 
mented the tops of the shoulders. This dress 
was pleated in the back. Much observation 
of the new things has led us to deduce as a 
general rule that all the light fabrics, as a 
rule, are pleated or tucked behind, while 
serges, cloths, and so on are severely plain. 
Some of the dresses trimmed with straps 
have straps put on across the fulness in the 
back, often held at either end by a fancy 
button. 

Here was.a charming dress: Gown of dark 
blue étamine, or nuns’ veiling, whichever you 
choose to call it, the skirt trimmed simply 
with a wide band at the top of a shaped ruffle 
made of five side pleats of black taffeta, 
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strapped at intervals with narrow black gal- 
loon. The waist was bloused; it was. one of 
those mysterious things which to the naked 
eye have no apparent means of either exit or 
entrance; they fasten along the shoulder and 
under the arm in a princesse effect. At the 
bottom, where this waist bloused into the belt, 
were groups of black taffeta leaves, or some- 
thing resembling them. There were two 
groups, each containing three leaves. The 
top of the waist was made with alternate rows 
of black taffeta and white silk, the last over- 
wrought with a dainty point of silk. The 
sleeves were flowing, and trimmed with five 
silk bands. At the top of these was a little 
bunch of leaves. Perhaps this does not sound 
like a very new model, but I give it because 
a bloused princesse is always an attractive 
dress for certain figures, and this is the man- 
ner in which it has “ put on fresh grace” for 
this season. 

Was it at the Pastellistes, or where was it, 
that we saw this lovely dress of white cloth, 
really one of the most exquisite things I have 
seen in a long time? The skirt was made 
with a shirred ruffle headed with motives of 
shirred ribbon. Imagine a pair of open pin- 
cers, with the small ends at the bottom, and 
joined as though they were in one heart- 
shaped piece. This is the shape in which the 
motives of ribbon were put on; like an X 
whose lower bars were much smaller than the 
upper; while all the ends curled around, in- 
stead of ending sharply. These motives were 
quite a quarter of a yard deep above the ruffle. 
The space between them was filled up by the 
shirring of the ruffle. This would be a charm- 
ing fashion for making veiling, crépe de 
Chine, or any sort of soft fabric. Any shaped 
motives could be used, the only point being 
to arrange them some way so that when put 
side by side they make a space to be filled up 
with the shirring of the ruffle. In the cloth 
dress the bodice was made alternately of 
guipure and shirred ribbon. A wide fancy 
collar of guipure finished the top. The sleeves 
were flowing, of guipure, barred with three 
rows of shirred ribbon. 

What with the Horse Show, the Pastel- 
listes, and the Société Nouvelle, a half a 
dozen first nights at the theatres, and all the 
innumerable functions of the opening of the 
season, my brain is such a kaleidoscope of 
fleeting visions of pretty things that it would 
be quite impossible to tell just where and how 
and when each suggestion came. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan's 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


M. D. L.—I1f you wish to have the lettuce 
served plain, so that it may be dressed individ- 
ually, the best way of serving it is in a bowl with 
a salad spoon and fork. Under no circumstances 
should a knife be- touched to salad, especially to 
lettuce, unless it is a regular silver salad-knife, 
and even these are superfluous and seldom used. 
The lettuce leaves should be washed quickly, 
dried in a napkin, and be broken apart with 
the fork, or with the fork and a bit of bread or 
cracker. It is not good form, to use one’s fingers 
with lettuce any more than it is good form to 
use a knife. i, too, am acquainted with people 
who do both, and vet are supposed to understand 
what is good form, nevertheless they are not 
right. The fork and bread or cracker are what 
should be used. The dressing may be made by 
every one individually in a spoon—which is not 
advisable—or the oil, vinegar, etc., poured over 
the leaves without using the fingers, but I re- 
peat it is better to have the lettuce dressed be- 
fore it is served, and I am very certain that your 
“young ladies” will find it ‘easier to eat if 
dressed than if they make the dressing them- 
selves. A simple good recipe for a French 
dressing is one table-spoonful of the best table 
oil to two of vinegar; a salt-spoonful of pepper 
to two of salt; a little paprica; some onion 
juice, and a sprinkle of leek. See if the girls 
do not enjoy the lettuce dressed with this mix- 
ture, which should be poured over it in the pantry 
just before it is passed. 


“ Sruck.”—I do not suppose you have thought 
of using the Japanese bead curtains for the cozy 
corner. I am not particularly fond of them, for 
they are noisy and not very durable; but for what 
you want they might be just the thing, although 
I would rather use draperies of Japanese em- 
broidered er@pe; you can buy curtains ready- 
made of this at any Japanese shop, and at most 
of the department shops. I should advise a light 
ée1u erépe with embroideries in brown floss—they 
make pretty summer draperies. If you can af- 
fofd it, get one of the swinging seats which are 
eo comfortable, and have on it plenty of cushions 
covered with bandanna handkerchiefs made into 
covers, using part of the handkerchiefs for the 
frills. This kind of covering will launder well, 
and is most attractive for summer pillows. Your 
swinging seat should be made of wicker or straw, 
low, and have a hanging bookshelf suspended 
from the ceiling at one side. If you feel that the 
seat would be too much of an expense, use a cot 
as a divan, covering it with Japanese cotton 
goods, or a plain denim cover. Have the colors 


harmonize; if you use the light écru crépe cur- 
tains use a dark brown denim or-a cotton ma- 
terial with brown figures, and have on the cush- 
ions bright red and yellow covers, and a little 
curtain made of yellow China. silk for the book- 
case. Have one or two big jars with growing 
palms in them in the corner, and it will be com- 
plete, and a harmony of brown and yellow. 


AMANDA.—Your question is indefinite. I wish 
that you had told me a little more about the 
function. For a girl to be sponsor at the un- 
veiling of a monument is a little unusual; but 
I remember one pretty ceremony I attended where 
several girls officiated, and it was on the order 
of an unveiling, so I think the etiquette observed 
then would be applicable to your case. The girls 
were all dressed in white and were bareheaded. 
They marched in a little procession, two by two, 
to the place where the ceremony was held—it was 
in summer—and there sang several songs. The 
effect was charming. I should say much the 
same kind of observances would take place at the 
unveiling, but there are no two ceremonies of this 
sort exactly alike. Why do you not find out 
from one of the other sponsors what is expected? 
It would be perfectly correct to write and inquire 
of any one who will be likely to know. 


E. L. M.—The game “squash” or “ squash 
rackets” is played in-doors in a squash-racket 
court. The court is built with an asphalt floor 


with high sides. Three of the sides are about 
sixteen feet high, one is nine or ten feet high. 
There is no net, but the game is played with a 
ball like a tennis-ball, and rackets which are 
very much like regular tennis-rackets. The 
game is usually played by two, although four 
may play. The players stand with their backs 
to the low wall and play alternately. The ob- 
ject of the game is to hit the ball against the 
walls, and hit it on the fly or after one bound on 
the return. The method of counting is compli- 
eated, and too intricate to tell here. The game 
is played with partners when there are four. If 
a ball is missed it counts as a mistake, as in 
tennis; sometimes it is hit on the fly, sometimes 
after one bound, and so on. It is excellent exer- 
cise, and a very popular game in the athletic 
clubs. When one cannot command a regular 
squash-racket court, the game may be played 
in a room against three sides, but it is not so easy 
as the ball is apt to touch the ceiling occasion- 
ally and spoil the counting. You will be able to 
find in any book on athletic games the rules for 
counting in squash. 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Amcrican 
Progress 


Established 1875.—The Pioneer of Industrial Life In- 
surance in the United States. 


Introducer of Many Reforms in Ordinary Life Insurance. 


Paid Over $50,000,000 to Policy-Holders, on More Than 
Five Hundred Thousand Claims. 





Has in Force Over Four Million Policies, Equiva- 
lent to about Twelve Times the Population 
of Buffalo, Insuring Over $600,000,000. 





RECEIVED THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL GRANTED TO AN AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 


Writes one of the Most Liberal Polictes in the World. 


me Prudential 


Insurance Company of America. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE; 
President. Write for Information Dept. W. Newark, N. J. 
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Wash delicatethings — handkerchiefs, enter linac 
; ants Aid to the Young 
laces, doilies etc,(things which one cannot é euibkespen* 
sendtothe ordinary wash.) in Pearlines says there cas 
way, viz. Soak,rinse, squeeze — be little doubt of 
directions on eachpacke tSpreadsmoothly @ oye 2 the saving in ef- 


while wet, ona mirror or window pane. fort by use of 
— most washing- 


When dry they require — powders and, if 
noironing. Grand advice * eee Ty a trustworthy 
forbachelors,maidens, « es eed powder be used, 
boarders andhotel guests,” a ie: ees re 
and for fabrics too delicat€é = @ : aa old nail 

and valuabletorisk to 4°75) um rubbing way of 

others hands. loge glee washing. 

Pearline isirust-worthy 7 } Pearline & 
for washing and cleaning stg ge 3 
where ever water can coors and inlte- 


ye used, baltatio tors. 
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4 R ‘‘Summer Homes,” a book giving 
O S Hotels, Boarding-Houses and Cottages, 
send 4c. instamps. Long Island R. R. 
HORSE ea Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
HOWARD M. SMITH, Gen. Passenger Agt. 
SH OE H.B.FULLERTON, Spl. Agt.Passenger Dept. 
In the minds of 
Buffalo's 
Title to Fame 
Pure rubber rolls make é rests NOT upon the 
Horseshoe Brand Wringers ¥ A 
last longer and wring more evenly and drier than Ay AN MERICAN 
any other brand. They save the clothes and buttons. EXPOSITION 
Our name warrants the life of every roll, and every 
wringer has the Horseshoe Guarantee attached. but upon the fact that 
The Patent Improved Guide Board 
DOES AWAY WITH HAND SPREADING r. Hayes of Buffalo 
Mirth- ag age yy wn pd Me, All io ie Rubber,” Cures Asthma 
THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. and Hay Fever to Stay Cured 
Write or Call for 716 Main St. 
Dept. 5, 99 Cnambers St., New York Current Comments No 34 Cor. 1 upper 
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CAPSHEAF 


New COILLESS Safety-Pin 
- FOR THE == 


Nursery, Toilet and Hospital 


THE ONLY SAFETY-PIN MADE THAT 
CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABRIC 


» 
JUDSON PIN C 


* 
Send Postal Card to our N.Y. Office, 101 Franklin St., 
for Free Samples. 





Manufacturers, 
*s ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














‘Jean and Edouard 


De Reszke 


praise the 


Weber Tone 


| Weser Company, 
New York. 


Gentlemen : Let me thank Weser Company, 
you for the beautiful Weber New York. 
piano which I am now using Gentlemen: The tone of 


in my apartments in the 
Gilsey eas Its tone- 
quality, remarkable for 
purity, power, and sweetness, 
commands my admiration, 
and I find it wonderfully 


the Weber pianos used by 
me in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and elsewhere, has 
iven me real delight, and 

have found them admi- 
rable instruments in all ways. 


adapted for accompanying Sincerely yours, 
the voice. ; Edouard de Reszke. 
Pre ~4 ours, March 16, 1901. 
Jean de Reszke. : 


March 16, 1901. 


The Weber Pianos used by the artists of the 
Maurice Grau Opera Company during the past 
season (nearly all of them new instruments 
except for a few weeks’ service) are now on 
sale at the Weber Wearerooms, 108 Fifth 
Avenue, corner Sixteenth Street, New York, a 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Write promptly for list and full particulars, mention, 
this magazine, 








in Datel 






| Prices reduced for 








§ 16 West o3d St. 
? 157 Broadway 
so4 Fulton St. 
230 -232 Boylston St. 
o24 Chestnut St 
82 State St. 
ull principal 


New York: 
Rreoklyn: 


Reston: 
Philadelphia : 
Chieage: 








fgencies in ities 





Wise men know how interest 


works for them. One of 


an investment policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


the | 


best illustrations of the latter is 


ASILY Wan 


ia’ SHIELL S THE 


CANE lal D RUBBER CO. 


NE Ww 


VANTAUI 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply 


L. M. B.—You put a great responsibility upon 
me in asking me to give a plan for such an enter- 
tainment—where there will be such august judges 
and an audience. I have thought and thought 
to try and find something novel to suggest, and 
one idea has occurred to me that may be happy 
if it is well carried out. Not long ago there was 
given in New York an Annexation entertainment 
which was most successful. It is an especially 
appropriate kind of an entertainment to give 
now when our thoughts are oceupied with our 
new possessions, and there is so much discussion 
over the Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
Cuba. Decorate the room for the entertainment 
with flags of all these countries and other appro- 
priate devices—coats of arms, national mottoes, 
ete. Get selections to read from books relating 
to the countries and the peoples, and some stories 
and articles about them. I cannot suggest just 
what selections, but you will be able to find, by 
referring to library catalogues, what you want. 
Have some of the songs peculiar to the countries 
sung, and some instrumental music played. At 
the party I am quoting the national dances were 
given in costume; these were amusing and pret- 
ty, and many charming Cuban songs were enjoy- 
This idea, if well worked out, I know would 
be successful. Another plan I have in mind is a 
Venetian afternoon. Decorate the rooms with 
large photographs of Venice, and have the Lion 
of St. Mark’s drawn and’in evidence as a fea- 
ture. There are well-known Venetian emblems, 
too, suggestive of Venice, and you could find a 
fund of literature on the subject, and what could 
be more attractive than some of the Venetian 
songs sung to a mandolin or guitar accompani- 


ed. 


ment? Another idea not so novel would be a 
dialect afternoon, when selections are sung and 
read from the writers of dialect such as James 


Whitcomb Riley, Eugene Field, Cable, Lawrence 
Dunbar, Burns, and others. Some one told me 
of a musical feature that might be made very 
amusing, and is certainly novel. An immense 
sheet or canvas is the foundation; this is sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and has on it the staff 
and clef painted, with openings for the notes; 
through which young women transformed into 
Africans put their heads and sing, as the occa- 
sion requires, for any part song. A good feature 
in any such entertainment is recitation to slow 
and low music; it is much done in New York; 
music adds to the enjoyment of the recitation. 


S. A. D.—It is the fashion to acknowledge all 
expressions of condolence—cards, calls, ete.— 
within a month after the time of bereavement. 


Sometimes one sees cards of acknowledgment with 
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a black border formally engraved with such an ex- 
pression as 
Miss Clark 
thanks you for your 
kind expression of sympathy 


but ordinarily the cards are simply the mourner’s 
visiting-card, with a black border With “ Thank 
you for your kind sympathy ” written on it. The 
cards are sent by hand when possible, but it is 
not bad form to mail them. I should certainly 
advise you to continue to play golf after a proper 
time of retirement has elapsed. You may with 
perfect propriety play after a month from the 
time your mother died. . 


Lovutse.—The hostess always enters the dining- 
room last. Even at a dinner of six it is correct 
for the men to offer their arms to the ladies to 
escort them from the parlor to the dining-room, 
and even at such a dinner I would advise having 
place cards, for it saves confusion in seating the 
guests. The cards may be very unostentatious 
—just little white pasteboard cards with the 
names written on them. At such a small din- 
ner it would be rather absurd for the men to 
have cards in the dressing-room with the names 
of the ladies they will escort to the dining-room, 
but I would advise it at a dinner of eight, for 
here again confusion and awkwardness are saved 
by the little formality. You know these part- 
ner-cards are put into tiny envelopes, and the 
geritlemen find them where they take off their 
wraps in the hall, or in the gentlemen’s dressing- 
room. At a small dinner where there are no 
cards the hostess says, when dinner is announced, 
“Mr. White, will vou take in Miss Green?” ete. 
The host knows who to take, and so does the 
hostess. Sherbet is served as a separate course 
between the substantial course and the game or 
salad course. It is supposed to be a refreshing 
change from the substantials—a kind of inter- 
lude in the dinner. When sherbet is served a 
frozen pudding or some fancy dessert is better 
than regular ice-cream for dessert, as sherbet 
and ice-cream are so much alike. Use the cor- 
dial bottles and glasses for cordial after dinner: 
they should not be on the dinner table, and they 
will show just as much if passed on a tray with 
the glasses. Have different cordials in the bot- 
tles, and arrange the glasses around them pret- 
tily on the tray. A dinner table has nothing on 
it but the covers, the flowers, and the small 
dishes of candies, and perhaps the dishes of fruits 
and small eakes; there may be a decanter of 
sherry or burgundy, or any wine that does not 
have to be chilled. 
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PIANOLA IN USE WITH UPRIGHT PIANO 


THE WORD PIANOLA 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 


HE WORD “PIANOLA” 
| has been so often brought to 
mal one’s attention thut the reali- 






zation that it must mean some- 
thing forces itself upon one. 

This feeling is strengthened by the 
wonderful growth of its popularity. 
Musicians and laymen alike are purcha- 
sing Pianolas, and both are equally en- 
thusiastic regarding the pleasure they 
realize from the instrument’s use in 
their homes. 

It is impossible to explain an article 
for which there is no precedent. Briefly 
stated, the Pianola is an instrument by 
means of which any one can play upon 
the piano any pianoforte selection ever 
composed— no matter how difficult. 
The player controls the expression and 


BAZAR 


therefore experiences all the pleasure 
of hand-playing. 

The popularity of the piano, despite 
its thousands of compositions locked 
behind a baffling technique, makes the 
enthusiasm created by the Pianola read- 
ily understood. 

Music is desirable under all circum- 
stances, but in no place is it more ap- 
preciated than in the summer home, It 
is naturally here, away from musical 
centers, that the Pianola has come to 
be looked upon as a necessity. In these 
far-away retreats there are many occa- 
sions when a little music, either on the 
veranda or indoors, is a decided acquisi- 
tion. With a house-party to entertain, 
an impromptu dance or college “sing ”’ is 
often needed, and the Pianola provides 
an ever-ready accompaniment; or, it 
desired, a concert with a Paderewski or 
Hofmann program can be given at a 
moment’s notice. In fact, every taste 
may be gratified, whether it calls for 
grand or light opera, rag-time favorites, 
old-fashioned melodies, or accompani- 
ments for solo or chorus singing, violin 
or “ cello.” ; 

The price of the Pianola is but $250, 
yet it makes the piano worth all it was 
intended to be worth. 
shown ts thy manny cutive 00 wtb ha So tethoiens por 


chasers. If unable to call at our warerooms, write for Cat- 
alogue H, describing the Pianola. 


The Aeolian Company 


New York, 18 West Twenty-third Stree: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 500 Fulton Street 
Cincinnati, O., 124 East Fourth Street 

Philadelphia, C. J. Heppe & Newark, Lauter Co. 

Son 


s Cleveland, The B. Dreher's 
Chicago, Lyon & Healy Sons Co. 





Boston, The M. Steinert & Sons St. Louis, Bollman Bros. Co. 


Co. 
Montreal, The L. E. N. Pratte 
Co. 
Baltimore, Wm. Knabe & Co. 
Washington, Wm. Knabe & 
Co. 
Pittsburg, C. C. Mellor Co. 
San Francisco, Kohler & Chase 
Los Angeles, Southern Cali- 
fornia Music Co 
Portland, Ore., M. B. Wells Co 
Buffalo, H. Tracy Balcom 


(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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St. Paul, W. J. Dyer & Bro. 

Albany, Cluett & Sons 

Troy, Cluett & Sons 

Duluth, Duluth Music Co. 

New Orleans, Philip Werlein 

Detroit, Grinnell! Bros. 

Toronto, The Mason & Risch 
Piano Co. 

Salt Lake City, Daynes Music 


Co. 
Minneapolis, Metropolitan Mu 
sic Co. 


~_— ee 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. 


spondence is tuo large to permit an earlier reply. 


TROUBLESOME.—The moment I 
nature I laughed, and nothing seemed a trouble, 
after all! The sample that you enclose for the 
dado in the hall is too pretty to be sacrificed. 
But I should not put red over it. Either repeat 
the green in a lighter tone of the samte, as stripes 
or a broken figure, or repeat the gold, in old gold 
or in a soft, warm, rich yellow tone, this yellow 
to be a broken figure. A brass mirror and can- 
dlesticks would be excellent, Your portiéres 
should fall straight. ‘There are rings to run over 
the rod, which have small wheels inside so that 
the rings run smoothly over the rod. You know, 
of course, that there is also a patent arrangement 
of strings which are sewed on the curtains and 
run through the rods, enabling the portié@res to 
be drawn or thrown open without trouble. Over 
the library mantel have some fine portrait, one 
of an ancestor if you have it. Otherwise get a 
photograph of some masterpiece and frame it in 
solid wood without a mat. Or, again, have a 
large bass-relief. The window-seat in the corner 
of the library should be covered with corduroy. 
You would obtain better results by using green 
so as to bring the cover in with the body of the 
floor color, Repeat your rose tones in the cush- 
iens. If you have no serving-table in the dining- 
room at present you should have one in prefer- 
ence to the seat. But if those windows open like 
doors, does it mean that you can walk out of 
them? You must think out this problem. Per- 
haps you mean a casement window swinging on 
hinges. Remember in that ease that the sills 
are always charming when treated with flowers 
set out in pots. 


saw your sig- 


Montana.—Your best plan would be to stain 
the floor. You could use an ordinary walnut 
stain with shellae over it. This would give the 
border a polished look. Such floors are easily 
kept clean. With a cloth dampened in oil its 
freshness is revived. Directions for preparing 
and staining the floor have been given in the 
Bazars of October 14, 1899, and February 9, 
1901. 


Dorcas.—You will think your house a new one 
if vou do two things—change the color every- 
where and rearrange the furniture. In glancing 


over your diagram I see so many things that 
might well be changed. and do iet me say just 


here that I think you a very wise mother to heed 
the criticisms and discontents of your daughter, 
even if she does not know how to remedy the 
things which afflict her. This heeding her plaints 
is quite a different thing from overindulging her 
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or spoiling her. Each new generation grows up 
with new ideas, and they help to freshen the 
world, all of which, though at first it seems to 
have nething to do with questions of household 
decoration, in reality is part of it. But to come 
to rticulars. See where you have put your 
parlor screen! Flat up against a wall, between 
two parlor windows. What is its meaning there? 
Certainly not to show its decoration, for a screen, 
beautiful as it may be to look at, must first serve 
its legitimate purpose, and be used to “ screen.” 
Then the chairs, sofas, and tables do not seem to 
have been placed with any idea of expression. 
Have you ever tried to think what they were in 
certain places for? 

You want to suggest uniformity, having had a 
settled purpose in beginning a home. This you 
may help to do by painting all your wood-work 
alike, especially where two rooms adjoin. Are 
you willing to paint your oak furniture? If you 
are, read the article in the Bazar of April 6 on 
‘Furnishing a Country House,” and you will get 
ever so many ideas. The author’s dining-room is 
charming, and you will see, too, how she went to 
work to bring things in her house together. Read 
that article first, and when it comes to the ar- 
rangement of special parts of your house write 
to me again. Avoid reds, however, as much as 
you can. ‘They are seldom pretty in country 
houses, where one wants saben more refresh- 
ing and reposeful. 


W. R. R.—If you can avoid it do not have the 
three kinds of curtains which you mention, but 
use point d’esprit at the vestibule door; as you 
have used it at the others. No one can look 
through it during the day, and at night you can 
let the China silk fall over the inner window to 
protect the hall, which you intend to use as a 
living-room. Put your oak settle under the mir- 
ror, and the card tray and lamp where you sug- 
gest at “ D.” If you have a picture that you love 
you might hang that on the wood-work to which 
you object, but you would find a large mirror 
with little or no frame and exactly fitting the 
wood much better for your purpose. Have a ta- 
ble with flowers in front. You would also get 
more light and cheerfulness. On the parlor shelf 
put books at scattered intervals and pieces of 
bric-A-brac, and now and then a slender glass 
with a rose or two. The gong should go outside 
the dining-room door, so that when it sounds 
every one may hear. Marble is cleansed with 
pumice-stone or sapolio. I hope that these sug- 
gestions may be of service to you, and I thank 
you very much for your nice note. 
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Before Retiring— Drink only Van Houten’s Cocoa. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa is so perfectly digestible that no risk is incurred 
of a bad night’s rest if the beverage be restricted to that alone. Its 
nourishing qualities enable the blood to build up during sleep the material 
wasted by the previous day’s worry and excitement. It soothes the 
nervous, being alike strengthening, delicious, pure and nourishing. Cheap, 


because a little goes a long way; rapidly made ready; and always accept- 
able by all ages of all classes. 


Don’t forget to order a tin next time from the Grocery Store! 





Copyright 1901 by Lyman D. Morse Adv'g Ag'cy for the Proprietors. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts 


It's only June 
—in the middle 
of your buying 
time — but the 
cloth manufac- 
turer’s selling 
time is over. 
That’s why he 
will make _ his 
best materials 
for us now at 
far less than his 
regular prices.— 

And that’s 
why we can of- 
fer you 


SUITS and 
SKIRTS 


in the season's 
best fashions, 
cut liberally, of 
bran-new ma- 
terials, made 
to order and 
carefully finish- 
ed, at one-third 
less than reg- 
ular prices. 
Suits, in the newest models, made of all- wool ma- 
terials and lined throughout; former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 


Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper style 
to them; former price $5, reduced to $3.34- 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Rainy -Day, Golf, and Traveling Skirts, just the 
thing for the mountains or sea-shore, made of 
plaid-back or plain materials; former price $6, 
reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$0 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, 
Rainy-Day Suits. etc. 

There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

The Catalogue, Samples, and Reduced Price List, giving 
interesting information about hundreds of further items, 
will be sent FREE, at your request, but you must write 
quickly, for the choicest goods will be sold first. Your 
order will be filled promptly and to your liking. If you 


think not, send back the garment and we wi// refund your 
money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 





Note these reductions: 
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BICYCLING AND BICYCLISTS. 


’ 


Ir any of the “doubting Thomas” turn of 
mind questions the fact that bicycling is not only 
as popular as ever, but that it is having a veri- 
table boom this year, he may be converted easily. 
He need only walk past any one of the big bicycle 
dealers’ headquarters these beautiful spring morn- 
ings and see the truck-loads of crated wheels 
that are being handled. Load after load is 


brought in and sent out, piled twenty feet high 


on long trucks. The price of a good bicycle now- 


| adays seems to be within reach of any one who 


eares to ride. 


The old fashion of short skirts for women 


| bicyclists—and judging by the number of drop- 


frame wheels seen in these crowded truck-loads 
more women than ever are riding—has quite 
gone out. A skirt of golfing or walking lengih 


| is quite short enough for wheeling if properly 
| eut. Three or four inches from the ground is a 








proper length. The danger of the skirt getting 
caught in the chain is done away with if it is 
eut narrow enough to avoid unnecessary folds. 
The fulness is the cause of trouble in most cases, 
the skirt blowing into the dangerous sprocket 
with the wind of the rapid motion. 


For cyclists who ride often in New York there 
are comparatively few attractive rides unless 
some miles of city streets are covered first on the 
way to green fields and shady trees. Conse- 
quently it is not surprising that every improve- 
ment to these few roads is eagerly welcomed. 
It would be no news to say that the Riverside 
Drive on these late spring days is always a de- 


| lightful spot for a spin on one’s wheel, that the 
reflection of the early-morning light on Pali- 


sades and sailing boats is a picture, or that the 
roseate hues of sunset give the Hudson a charm 
which is nowhere exeelled. But it may be news 
to some riders that the distance one may ride 
along the river-bank has been decidedly increased, 
the long viaduct across the Manhattanville val- 
ley from Claremont north being nearly finished. 
Officially this is not yet open to cyclists or pedes- 
trians, but in reality one may ride to where the 
viaduct turns to connect with the higher land to 
the north. It will be only a short time until 
this road will be open to connect with the Boule- 
vard Lafayette, making a stretch of miles along 
the river. 


For the indolent or inexperienced cyclists who 


| do not like hill-climbing, and who yet enjoy tak- 





ing a morning spin in Central Park, there are 
side turnings which avoid some stiff pulls up- 
grade. For instance, if the long hill before one 
reaches the Metropolitan Museum is a bugbear 
one can turn out below, pedal out to Fifth 
Avenue, and turn in again at the Museum en- 
trance. The detour is much easier than the 
climb. 


The hats most worn by women for bicycling 
this summer will be those of stitched linen, crépe 
de Chine, or cloth. They are light in weight. flat 
in the crown, and not broad enough in the brim 
to catch the wind in troublesome fashion. They 
are trimmed with soft searf of silk or foulard 
satin, and quills or breasts of birds. 
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Too Strong 
to Break 








There is No Silk So Smooth, No Silk So Long, and 


: THE DRESSMAKERS’ 
No Silk So Strong as FAVORITE SEWING SILK 


The best silk is the most economical. Corticelli costs no more than inferior brands. If 
your dealer does not keep it go to another store. ggg” Secure our ‘‘Spring and Summer 
Costume Booklet.’’ Just out. New styles. Profusely illustrated. Free from eny dealer 
selling Corticelli Silk, or sent by mail for a postal. 

CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 19 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 
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Make your fine 


White Skirts 
Underwear 








No 510 No 612 
LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS 


Exceptionally large assortments 
in exclusive materials and styles 


The above illustrated waists 
at the following 
Special Prices 
No 510 of Imported Scotch Madras at $1.75 
of Corded & Figured Wash Silks $3.75 


No 612 of Lace Striped Lawn at $1.50 Fine as linen. Soft as silk 

of Striped Madras at $1.65 2 

of White Pique at $2.75 36, 41, 45 inches wide 
Entire Waist of 

Hemstitched Lawn at $5.50 eeeeeensessnll 
STERN BROTHERS FOR SALE BY LEADING RETAILERS 

WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET AND JOBBERS 
NEW YORK 


SAMPLES OF THIS MUSLIN MAILED 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


ss oy aaa tes TREAT & CONVERSE, “*su@sures’ Agents 


25 cents GO! F s $200 79 and 81 Worth Street, New York 
& copy ey? your BOSTON PHIL ADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO ST. Louis 
HARPER. @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK | 











POOLS re” ~~ tii lt i a 


)<Baer THE BUTTON Fist Bevotationtzes 


. No more Darning at the Ach a 
NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. 
Sample pair, by mail, Catalogue free, 


.. 


4 

{ 

) 

CUSHION | 

EVERY PAIR ets HOSE gutron 
UPPORTER. 
Ne Sttching nthe Etat. LOOK cesar 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS. Para t 
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of America 


can Exposition at Buffalo yo 


AND LisperaL Arts BvVILDIN 
as a rendezvous for yourself an 
friends. 


for Art Manufactures; it 


convenience and comfort. 


Please preserve this advertisement 
for presentation at the SINGER 
PAVILION, where it can be freely 
exchanged for handsome souvenirs 
of the Exposition. 


SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 














To the Women 


~ 


When visiting the Pan-Ameri- 


u 


are cordially invited to use our 
space in the ManuracTuREs 


G 


d 


Our location is in the Court 


is 


central and commodious, and 
will be specially fitted for your 


THE SINGER MANFG. C0. 











N The 20 Le nttirs y 
Hook 4 


— 








T closes by a touch, and you hear it close. These are two strong 
points—bear them in mind. 

With the old-fashioned hook you grope about vainly for a 
while and finally catch something, you don’t know exactly what. 
It may by some good fortune be the eye, but it is just as likely to 
be the dress, or the trimming, through which it will tear, leaving 
your garment both unfastened and marred. With the SNAP HOOK 
AND EYE there is nothing of this kind; all that is needed is a touch 
in the right place—and you know it is the right place because you 
hear the click of the tiny steel spring. 

Made in sizes 3 and 4. 
if your dealer does not keep them, send 10 cents for a sample card 
Say whether white or black. 


Snap Hook and Eye Company 


377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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DEFENDER MFG. COS. 


any SHEET San 


PILLOW CASES 


An appropriate wedding gift 
for the June bride. 


Fancy styies made from Palma Mills 
Sheeting are the vogue. Palma Sheeting 
is soft and fine and as heavy as any cotton 
sheeting used. The old-fashioned, heavy, 
cumbersome sheeting is no longer in use, 
if finer material is desired, linen of fine 
light texture takes its place. 

DEFENDER MFG. CO. fancy sheetings 
are made in all sizes and in great variety 
of styles—Plain Hem, Hemstitch; Spoke- 
stitch, Zig-zag, Mexican Drawn and 
other fancy stitches. Also Embroidery 
and Novelty Braid Insertion. 

Put up in sets, one sheet and two pil- 
low-cases, or in packages containing six 
sheets and twelve pillow-cases. Prices 
per set are: 


$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 an d $4.00. 
Every article made by DEFENDER MPG. CO. 


is absolutely perfect and free from disease 
germs. No sweat-shop work. Be sure that 
the Defender Mfg. Co. Blue Label is on every 
sheet and pillow -case. 


The Principal Brands Are 


DEFENDER, PALMA, SELKIRK. 


In refitting your house, summer cot- 
tage, or yacht, you will find Defender 
Mig. Co.'s fancy sheeting very desirable. 

For sale by all dealers. Ask your dealer 
or write us for free booklet, showing all 
fancy designs. 


Defender Mfg. Co., New York. 
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The Players Edition 
f 


‘Ben-Hur 


By LEW. WALLACE 


This new edition of General Lew. 
Wallace’s famous story is illustrated 
with forty-eight pictures from pho- 
tographs of the play of “ Ben-Hur” 
now being produced. 

The pictures are printed in tint 
and the letter-press pages are in two 
colors. 


Ornamental Cover, Green and Gold, 
Rough Edges and Gilt Top. 
In Box, $2 50 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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PRIESTLEY’S 


Silk Warp and All Wool 


ack Dress Goods 


are made of the 


FINEST SILK and BEST 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL. They can easily be dis- 
tinguished by their BEAUTY and REGULARITY 
OF FINISH. They are stamped every five yards 


on the selvedge with the manvfacturer’s name, 


B. Priestley & Co., in gilt letters. 
SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED 





Courtauld’s Waterproof Crapes 


ARE USED TO TRIM PRIESTLEY’S BLACK DRESS GOODS 
FOR CORRECT MOURNING WEAR 











HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


ce Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 
For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. ‘The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, when in stock, 
except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar 
and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. 
The following list partially represents the available 
designs : 
383. Woman's Outing Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 34. 
Woman’s Parisian Negligee. [)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cts 
Child’s New Russian Blouse Frock. Iilus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. 
Price, 35 cents. 
. Child’s Fancy Pique Frock. 
Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. Price, 45 cts. 
. Chemise-Nightdress (Women’s). [!lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 30 cts. 
Commencement Gown. Illustrated in /Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents 
Woman’s Bathing Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. Price (com- 
plete form only), 50 cents 
Child’s Bathing Costume. 
fer's Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. 
form only’, 35 cents. 
375- Under-bodice, for Shirt Waists. I|lustrated in 
Harper’ s Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cts 


382. 


381. 


Illustrated in 


378. 


377- 


Illustrated in /Var- 
Price (complete 


376. 


Guimpe Frock (Girl's). 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. 


374- Illustrated in Harper's 
Price, 35 cents 
Woman's Linen Costume. I!!ustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. , 
Child’s Gingham Frock. I /lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 
Chambray Gown for Women. 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34 
Child’s Sailor Costume. I ilustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents 
Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). I/lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents 
Young Matron’s Gown. IIlustratedin Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34 rice, 50 cents 
Tucked Elbow Sleeve. 
Bazar No. 7. Vol. 34 
inches bust measure 
Fancy Bishop Sleeve. 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34 
inches bust measure 
New Bishop Sleeve. 
Bazar No. 7. Vol. 34 
inches bust measure 


373- 
372. 


371. Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cents. 


370. 
369. 
368. 


367. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
Price, 15 cents 


366. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 
Price, 15 cents 
Illustrated in Harper's 
Sizes for 32, 36,and 40 
Price, 15 cents 
Woman's Princess Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No 7, Vol. 34 


365. 


364. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cents 


363. 1901 Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents 
N. B.—A special pattern may he obtained of any costume Hhus- 


trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at 84 per costume for women, 
or 82 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 


Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 384 
and 385, 0m pages 172 and 173. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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Harper’s American Novels 









































$1 50 


Days Like These 


By EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


This is a story of New York of to-day which shows Mr. Townsend in an entirely 
new line of work. It gives a vivid picture of many of the varying phases of this 
metropolitan life and the men and women who walk through its pages are real 
types whether they be the society folk, the political set, or the poor of the East 
Side. While dealing with an entirely different element from that which Mr. 
Townsend pictured in his earlier stories, it shows the same keen knowledge of his 
subject and an even more clever handling. 
















No. 4 
A Victim 
of Cir- 


cumstances 
































By 
GERALDINE 
ANTHONY 


The New York World: 
“It plunges the reader 
directly into the social 
whirl of New York, and 
all through is the hand 
of one who has seen 
something of that 
whereof she writes.” 


$1 50 






















































































No. 3 


Martin Brook 
By MORGAN BATES 


The Boston Beacon says: *Num- 
ber three in the series of Amer- 
ican novels is quite up to the 
average of its predecessors, and 
the chain promises to be of 
twelve golden links.” 


$1 50 











No.2 The 


Sentimentalists 


By ARTHUR 
STANWOOD PIER 


Current Literature says: “ He 
has written a rattling good 
story. It is ali very good to 
read and pleasant to remem- 
ber. Mr. Pier has really and 
worthily given us a story of 
modern American life.” 


$1 50 











H. B. BOONE 
& KENNETH 
BROWN 


The Boston Times says: 
“*Eastover Court 
House’ certainly is 
among the very best 
novels of this or any 
other year. It is red- 
olent of the soil, clear 
in its pictures, humor- 
ous, hearty, and _in- 
vested with charm and 
interest.” 


$1 50 
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| THE BICYCLE adds to woman’s powers, 


ministers to her health and happiness. 


There is no better wheel for women than 
| 


the FEATHERSTONE. 





OUTDOOR 


exercise and the 
deep breathing 
which fills the 
lungs and clears 
the blood, the re- 
sults of 


CYCLING 


will build up the 
weak and fortify 
the strong. 


Imperial Wheels 
Chainiess - - $60 
Chain, $50, $40, $30 


are better than 
ever this year. 
Catalog free. 


Cleveland Sales Dept. 
Westfield, Mase., 
and Chicago 













BICYCLE ~ 


“22 YEAR OLD FAVORITES” 


THE PURE, BRACING, — 
COUNTRY A/R ANO COOL ¥ 
WOODS. ORIVE AWAY CARES 


$60, $50 $408535 | 


INDIAN POSTER Cyshs 
- CATALOG FREE - .: 


RAMBLER ~ 
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AN HOUR OF CYCLING 


on the country road, where air is 
pure, is worth a barrel of tonic. 
F ’ TT, on a light - running 


CLEVELAND 


BICYCLE, $75 to $40 


Catalog free. 


CLEVELAND SALES DEPARTMENT 
Westfield, Mass., and Chicago 




















OF ALL SUMMER OUTINGS 


none can compare with the tour 
awheel. No vacation is com- 
plete without a good bicycle, 


A BARNES «White Flyer” 


$75 to $40 


Their attractive finish and easy- 
running qualities have made many 
new friends for 1901 models. 


Catalog on application 
MONARCH SALES DEPARTMENT 
Chicago New York San Francisco 








BAZAR 


WHAT you cer in buying a wheel is much 
more important chan what you Give. 
The ** unit of bicycle value’’ is to be found 
in the TRIBUNE BICYCLE, the real 
standard and most popular of wheels. 
$75 $50 $40 
Catalog free 
PEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














“ Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing- 
press alone excepted, those inventions which 
abridge distance have done most for civilization.” 

— Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 











A system of 10.453 miles of railway 
in the populous territorv east of 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than 
one-half of the entire population of 
the United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of “ America’s Summer Resorts” will 
be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage 
stamp by George H. Daniels. General Passen- 


ger Agent. New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 





Mae TX EB 
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You have a perfect means of 
recreation and exercise 









IF YOU OWN A 


BEVEL GEAR 
CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


HERE is no vehicle so useful and no means of exercise so enjoyable, so 
healthful, so thoroughly within reach of all, asthe Bicycle. Riders of the 
COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS BICYCLE will tell you that no 

other is so easy to propel, so perfectly adapted to all conditions of riding. 
Models for 1901, $75. Columbia Chain Models for 1901, $50. 


Columbia Cushion Frame, $5 additional 
Columbia Hub or Tire Coaster Brake, $5 additional 


Calalogue of dealers or by mail from us. 
COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Sugar Wafers 


Nt served with strawberries and cream—a 
delicious combination for a seasonable 

\ dessert. Ramona and Athena Sugar 
y Wafers are the daintiest conception 


of the baker— just. the sort of deli- f 
‘ cacies to serve with fruit and ices, -” oan 
Chocolate and lemon flavors. 


- ~ 4 Fite 
“ean wae a - 


Sad 
ate > 








Practical Cooking and 


Dinner Giving 
By MARY F. HENDERSON 


A volume containing practical instructions in cooking, in the combination and serving 
of dishes, and in the fashionable modes of entertaining at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 


In Water-proof Cober, $1 50 





The Expert Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume gives admirably clear and explicit instructions as to the whole duty 
of the waitress, and will be found of inestimable value in the training of servants. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00 








A New and Revised Illustrated Edition of 
Manners and Social Usages 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as ‘‘ Manners and Social 
Usages.” It is a recognized authority. The revised edition has been in part rewritten, 
and contains several entirely new chapters on subjects of current importance. 


Illustrated, $1 25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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Do You Know 


that Pettijohn’s Break- 
fast Food can be easily 
made into a variety of 
exceedingly delicious, 
wholesome dishes; such 
es Breakfast Porridge, 

Breakfast Porridge with 
fruit, 

Breakfast Porridge fried, 
Whclesome Bread, 
Nut Fritters, Date 

Crequettes, Hermits 
(a cookie or sweet 
for children), Hurry- 
up Biscuits, Muffins, 
Fruit Pudding and 
Short Cake ? 


The recipes for these are 
allgiveninour new Petti- 
ohn booklet, which is SENT 
REE. It is beautifully il- 
lustrated. Write for it. 


The American Cereal Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Diet Does It. 


“Throw physic to the 
dogs.”” 

Eat well, and get well, 
and keep well. . Petti- 
john's Breakfast Food, 
the evenly balanced ce- 
real food, is extremely 
nutritious and easily di- 
gested. It supplies the 
entire system with the 
food-demands of nature. 


“All the wheat but 
the overcoat.”’ 

Sold only in 2-Ib. pack- 
ages. 

At all grocers’. 


‘‘Bear” in mind our 
trade-mark. 






























— BEAR, 
CELEBRITIES i 

iacome a! 

| PETTIVOMAL 








This is the last offer of 100,000 specia! outfits. which we have been making 
during the last three months. On and after July rst, wé can sell no more 
of these with expressage 
prepaid If you are 

interested and want to save fifty cents to one dollar on either outfit, you 

must accept this offer during June. “e “e “e “e “ 


Home Soda Water Fountains 








No. t. $3.00 "936" No.2. $5.00 "9740" 
1 Wicker Pint Syphon 1 German Silver Quart Syphon 
2 boxes Pint SPARKLETS 4 Dense Quest SURAaanes 
t bottle Vichy Tablets ' | bottle Seltzer Tablets 
1 bottle Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 1 bottle Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
1 bottle Raspberry Syrup (4 oz.) 1 bottle Bicarbonate of Soda 
1 bottle Strawberry Syrup (4 oz.) 1 bottle Raspberry Syrup (8 oz.) 
1 bottle Root Beer Syrup (4 oz.) 1 bottle Strawberry Syrup (8 oz.) 
1 bottle Sarsaparilla Syrup (4 oz.) : yn ky ty AR ) 
1 bottle Ginger Ale Syrup (4 oz.) t bottle Ginger Ale Syrup (8 oz.) 
1 bottle Vanilla Syrup (4 oz.) t bottle Vanilla Syrup (8 oz.) 


3 Make the Children 
happy and the 
Grown Folks, too. 


3 Instantly carbon- 
ate any cold drink, 
water, milk, cold 
tea, cider, wine, 
lemonade or what 
you will. 


Sent, expressage paid, om 
receipt of remittance. To 
points west of the Rocky 
Mountains, add 50 cents. 





op. 
Our new booklet, ‘‘ One Hundred and One Delicious Drinks,’’ packed with each outfit 


COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., 1 Madison Ave, N. Y. 
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Health and Beauty 


are everywhere the sources of the 
highest attainable happiness, and the 
greatest beauty of all is that of the 
healthy, hearty, robust person. 

A wineglass of 


Pabst Malt Exitad 


The Best nic 


three times a day, at meals, with per- 
haps one at bed-time, will give you 
that bounding, joyous health and sweet 
sleep that nature intended you to enjoy. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Pabst Brewing Co., (Tonic Dep't) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Or the many magazines for women published 
in this country, none is more popular than the 
always reliable and up-to-date Harper’s Bazar. 
All women who desire to know fashion’s latest 
edicts and styles will do well to consult this 
magazine which each month publishes the latest 
information on matters of dress. The issues 
have been exceptionally interesting and helpful. 

| The spring fashion number (April 6) devoted 
over thirty pages to a fu!l review of the current 
| fashions, fully illustrated and described. Many 
eautiful and original designs are shown. 
Stories, poems, and the regular departments add 
much to each number.—Journal, Augusta, 
Vaine. 


With the issue of April 27, Hargper’s Bazar 
closes its career as a weekly periodical and joins 
the ranks of the monthly magazines—something 
for which many patrons will be sorry, but which 
will, perhaps, cause them to appreciate the maga- 
zine a'l the more for the comparative infre- 
quency of its visits. The prospectus for the first 
monthly number—that for May—promises 112 
pages of high-class reading matter, covering a 
wide range of topics, all the most attractive fea- 
tures of the magazine being retained. The price 
will be 10 cents for a single copy, and $1 a year. 
—American, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Beginning with the first issue in May, Har- 
PER'S BAZAR becomes a monthly magazine for 
women instead of a weekly. No weekly Bazar 
will be issued thereafter. The success of the 
once-a-month fashion numbers of the Bazar re- 

| cently issued has shown that this monthly form 
appeals most strongly to those who recognize the 
Bazar as the final authority on questions of 
good taste, in dress, etiquette, precedence, and in 
fact in all feminine matters. The visits will not 
he as frequent; but the splendid and unequalled 
| paper will be better than ever.—Commercial, 
Buffalo, New York. 


| With the May number Harper’s Bazar will 
| be transformed from a weekly to a monthly pub- 
| lieation, a form fully warranted by the dimen- 
| sions and scope of the periodical. The editorial 
| policy of catering especially to the interests of 
women will be continued with the usual inter- 
spersions of fiction, and a new serial begins 
at once, entitled “ Bagsby’s Daughter,” by Bessie 
and Marie van Vorst.—Commercial Advertiser, 
| New York. 
Admirable, indeed—Herald, Grand Rapids, 
Vichigan. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Bazar is a welcome guest in my home. In 
its arrangement it is a magazine of exquisite 
daintiness.—Wrs. W. A. H., Harrisburg, Pa. 


I enjoy the Bazar very much, not alone for 

the fashions, which are exclusive, but also for 

| the choice literature which it contains —Mrs. A. 
B. L., Springfield, Mass. 
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AND . 
a STRAWBERRIES — 
‘ THE FINEST PRVITS OF THE FIELD. ~~ 
a - Te, foe. ; 


) q) : A Deticious Disu. are 
‘ ‘ As soon as served, drop a berrv spoonful of Straw- 
(burned int enamel) ARE berries on top of the Ralston Breakfast Food; then add 


ss . : . cream and sugar. 
The United States Circuit Court has handed down a - 








decision sustaining our blue label, as follows : The most delightful delicacy imaginable, and the 
. | reason 
* Complainauts may take a preliminary injunction against the use 
of the labels, Exhibit G (of the National Enamelling and Stamping R isto B kf t F d 
Co.), or of any similar labels which, by the collocation of size, «olors, | a . on réa as 00 
shape. sp cing. and lettering may present as close a resemblance to 


is the only cereal that blends with strawberries and other 
fruits, is because it’s the whole of Giuterean Wheat, 

rown uncer climatic conditions that impart to it a 
fi stinct flavor not possible forthe more common run of 


complainant s label, Exhibit F (Lalance & Grosjean’s Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware), as do the said labels, Exhibit G (on Granite Ware).” 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE 























| ‘ood 

The trade is hereby notified that any sales of the so-called “‘ Granite | breakfast f phoeh apes as ee 
Iron or Steel Ware”’ under labels like our reetangalar labels referred | A FREE SAMPLE FOR YOUR GROCER’S NAME. 
te in above decision is a direct Infringement of our rights as estab- 7 4 Tv 
lished by the above adjudication, and entitles as to claim damages. P U R I N A M I L L S 9 

Booklet showing our label free to amy address. ‘Where Purity is Paramount’’ 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. & 1 GRATIOT STREET, St. Loults, ma J 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO y, 














HAVE THAT QUALITY AND 
ST¥LE ABOUT THEM WHICH API 
TO PEOPLE OF GOOD TASTE. 

MONARCH CHAINLESS 

MOW RCH CUSHION FRAME CHAINLESS 

CHAIN MODELS $40 


C/TMOGUE /REL OF DEAL 


SOLD BY GROCERS | 
OR TWO OUNCE BOTTLE BY MAIL 30¢ 


SEELY EXTRACT 00. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















Harper’ s Magazine 
For June 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Ladies! Free! 


We will mail Five Days’ Trial 
Treatment with Booklet and full in 
structions; just enough to convince you 
that our method will positively develop 
the Bust from 2 to 8 inches ir 3 weeks. 
No appliances; easy touse. Sure, Per- 
manent, and the only Healthful and 
Harmless method. “10 years of suc- 
cess.” Send nameand 5cents for postage. 

MME. JANSDORF CO., 
Dept. 97, Cincinnati, O. 
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spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 
it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named the anew discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harm- 
less, but works sure results Apply for a few minutes and the 
hair disappears as if by magic. It Canmet Fall. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard of growth on moles, may require two 
or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasan 
feeling when applied or ever afterw cod. 
AMfodione supevontios | electrolysis. 
Used by p ofr and ded b. 
ait whe = tested ite merits . 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing~< ases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of 61.00 per bottle. Send moncy by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 


@ We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 


T COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 






























Toilet Necessity” 
Freshens, clears, beautifies 
the complexion. Restores 
and preserves its natural 
softness and purity. 

Avoid all substitutes 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream 
Tints, 50 cents per box. 
Draggists or by mail. 
Ben. Levy & Co., 
French ‘Bricet Be 
125 “0 reet, Boston, 




















A delicate rosy cheek 

and a soft, beautiful 

complexion are cherish- ’ 

ed by all ladies. You © 

can have both by using ° 
- the Purest, 


Sample and Booklet 


¢ of 36 actresses free. 





irs. "\ inslow's is an 








“Whosoever commands the sea commands 
the trade; whosoever commands the trade of 
the world commands the riches of the world, 
and consequently the world itself.” 

—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


ST. MICHAEL 
TO MANILA 
11,974 MILES. 


And the Stars and Stripes affording pro- 
tection to American Commerce all the way. 
It is well known that the 











NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


are aiding in ore F new.se way the expan- 
sion of American Commerce, and in line 
with this policy have issued No. 21 of the 
**Four-Track Series” as an object lesson 
for the world. 


A copy of No. 2: of the “ Four- Track Series,’ 
“ Round the World im 60 Days,” will be sent free, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of a postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railgpad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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= s and well tried 


Soothing #e¥=-3. = 


ay their 

ghildren while CUTTING 

with perfect suc- 

ees ss. It Eg the child, 

gums, reduces 

inflammation, « _ FL. wind 
colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 

is the best vemeny for diarrhcea. Sold 

$ by druggists in every part of the world. 


@ Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, 
as mothers will find it the Best Medicine 
to use during the teething period. 


__ Ses $O446664 




















A Syringe 


Such as physicians use is now offered direct. 
It consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 
pumps between to create compressed air in one 
cylinder and vacuum suction in other. Open 
valve and compressed air forces liquid from one 
cylinder in six streams through top of nozzle. 
This is the only effective syringe. Send to-day 
for our booklet Sent in plain sealed wrapper, 
free on request. Agents wanted. 


Sipho Manufacturing Co. 


823 CHATHAM ST. ~ = RACINE, WISCONSIN 
New York Office 2036-R, American Tract Bidg. 
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NENS 
































mplexion 


a Childs} 


and all afflictions of theskin. Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the original), 
a little higher in price, — than worthless substi- 
tutes, but there is a reason for it 
Sold every where, or mailed for 25 cents. (Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN ©0., Newark, N. J. 


Delightful After Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving ? 
A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and i | Like 
pe i 






































MEREDITH 2} 
ALEXANDRA POMPAD | 


ka YVETTE WITCH e:: 
a 


“4 


The freshness of a clear, velvety 


Janice Meredith | F complexion is admired by every 


3 one. Men as well as women may 
acquire it by using regularly 


Neck Curl. 


The sensation in New York, 


50c. 75c. $1.00. . 
It’s one large cur!, guaranteed natural curly, : f Woodbury’ S§ 
Alexandra Pompadour. 3 ty: F ° 
Perfect fitting, light weight, easily adjusted, : 
Sm Seatee gee | acial Soap 
Combining the grace of art with 
the look of nature. in connection with Woodbury’s 
Switches. 3 Facial Cream. They fill every re- 


7.400 good size and weight ; quirement for use in the toilet, 
at one-quarter regular price. 4 t 
Short stem, all long hair. Good 69c. 3 sath and nursery. Absolutely 








value at high - qulced stewea, pure, medicated, they purify, 
Shey will not lest long. Regular shades. freshen and invigorate the skin, 
Th y 5 3 making it smooth, firm and white. 
2@ vette witch, 7 Sold by dealers. 25 cents, each. 
fal importation finest cut F h human - 
ge ‘oak te tone ood on hard of ; 7 Special Our booklet, telling how to 
brittle, All shades. 18-inch, 1 3-4 ounces, $2.00; i i improve one’s looks, will be 


go-inch, 2 ounces, $2.75; 22-inch, 2 1-4 ounces, ‘ 

$3-75 and up to §2s.co. Red, drab, blondes or } : Offer. = age rly poo witha 
25 per cent. extra. These exceptional qual- 4 ample cake of soap, and 

et would be lew « t go per cent, higher prices. tube of cream for 5c (stamps or coin) 

to pay postage. Address Dept H, 


ANDREW JERGENS & CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 





Mail orders promptly filled, sent prepaid on receipt of 
sample and price. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
our beautiful new catalogue, Tnewacing latest style 

. Pompadours, Waves, and everything pertaining to 
Hair Goods. 


The Yvette Co., itn inaun, Lomen ano 
220 6th Ave. ° Par hy 2 New York. 




























































Gage’s World’s Fair Medal Hair Specific 


A Vegetable Compound for restoring and” preserving the hair 
of both men and women. Awarded the only Medal and 
Diploma of Honor granted to any Hair Remedy at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, 1893. 
The only American 
Hair Remedy admit- 
ted to compete for the 
Grand Prix (Gold 
Medal) at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900. Dis- 
covered by a chemist 
holding the highest 
possible endorsements 





Cooley, 
thirty years Professor 
of Chemistry at Vassar 
College. Also a great 
number of autograph 
endorsements from 
suchdistinguishedper- 
son- as Joseph Jetfer- 
son, Wm. J. Florence, 
Adelina Patti, Mme 
Helena Modijeska, Ju- 
lia Marlowe, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Emma Albani, 
Lillian Russell, Nellie 
Melba, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, Mrs. Gov. John P. Altgeld, of Illinois,and scores of others. 
Chis remarkable Remedy is guaranteed (1) To stop hair falling 
tt once ; (2) To produce a fine, healthy, permament growth over 
the entire head ; (3) Yo restore the rich, dark, youthful color to 
faded and gray hair; (4) To cure all humors of the scalp, includ- 
ing itching and dandruff; (5) It is not oily or sticky, keeps the 
hair fluffy, and does not interfere with frizzing ; (6) It contains no 
dve Send 2-cent stamp for circular If you will kindly send us a 
few hairs from your combings (the entire hair, root and all), we will 
make a microscopic examination and report results to you, gradgzs. 
Price, extra large bottles, $2.00; ordinary size, $1.00. 
r ordinary cases, one bottle is usually sufficient 
SPECIAL AGENT : John Wanamaker, New York City aud Philadelphia. 
Trade supplied by McKesson & Robbins, Wholesale Drug gists, New York. 
If your druggist cannot supply you, send us $1.00 and we will promptly 
forward a bottle to any address, all charges prepaid by us. Address 


GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL C@., Dept. D, New York City. 


Mrs. Potter’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 
Stain 


This Stain produces beautiful, 
~ + rich shades of brown, which vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 
Stain used Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi 
cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 











is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. 
tion guaranteed. 

Write for booklet. 


P Satisfac 
Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 
Mrs. Potter, 90 Groeten B'ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 







buttons cannot pull off. 
ylaced for both drawers and trousers. 
*ractical. 
made, of best materials throughout. 
12 and 14 years, 65c. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Can be worn with either shirt- waist or blouse—buttons properly 
Side loops for hose supporters 
Does not need washing; not soon outgrown; very cool for summer wear. 
Practically indestructible. 
If your dealer does not keep them, send direct to the manufacturers, 
KNOTHE BROS., 122 and 124 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














i677 FOR 24 YEARS __ '90! 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the krife. as » logical result of our success 


























THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble begi . become the largest and most elegantly 

PP d private im the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases,{aad has no rivals. It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing inthe Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
geest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject. and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, nortn Acoms, Mass. 


























Madame Taxis’ 


will remvuve the most obstinate 
cases of Freckles, Motu and 


discolorations of the skin. 


cator an 


of 25 cts. instamps tocover 


‘A Bright, Clear Complexion 


ickest 
the 


is best and 
obtained 







Liver Spots, and all other deep 


Positively the only sure eradi- 

cleanser. Price, $1..." 
Alarge sample bottle 

will be sent on receipt 


a, 
expense of mailing. “HINTS ON BEAUTY” mailed free. 


The MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 369 63rd St., Suite 02, CHICAGO. 


SAMSON 


SUSPENDER WAIST 


Mothers of Boys! 


Here is just what you have been looking for. 


An article that combines both suspender and waist. 
of the body—weight of clothing borne by shoulders. 


oo 





Does not bind the arms, waist, or any part 
Gives to every motion of the body, and 








Hygienic, Scientific, and 
Strongly 
Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 50c.; 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Waverley Novels 


























In 48 Volumes 
With Over 2000 Illustrations 






Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 
eleven months ; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 
No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer: 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. Size of cover, 5x7" inches. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures —there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 

4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a 
century. 


This set is copied from the first complete ed tion of the Waverley Novels in 1829, revised and 
corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $200. If you do not like the books when they reach you send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $200. If you do like 
them, send us $2 00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR 
(now a MONTHLY magazine for women, instead of a weekly, as hereto- 


fore), for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state 
which you want. Address 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 

Harper & Brothers, xewvorec ity 

This same set is also bound in half-leather, with gold stamping on side and back. The price 
in this binding is $48. It will be sent on the same terms for $4 a month. 


~~ 
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SOME Harper's Portrait 


wiw noes | Collection—No. 1 


OF These new books of short stories by 

RIES well-known Writers Will be published in 
SHORT.STO a specially designed and dainty uniform 
binding, and each volume will contain 
a portrait of the author in colors. The first volume noW ready is 


A Pair of Patient Lovers 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


These are five short stories in Mr. Howells’s happiest vein, of which 
the titles are, “ A Pair of Patient Lovers,” “ The Pursuit of the Piano,” “A 
Circle in the Water,” “ The Magic of a Voice,” and “ A Different Case.” 


Portrait in Colors. $1 15 net 


ne BooKS | MJark Twain’s 


WHICH SHOULD 


BE IN EVERY | Best Books 


LIBRARY NEW LIBRARY EDITION FROM NEW PLATES. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1 75 PER VOLUME 


The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, and Other Stories and 
Essays. Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock and Others. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author. 


The American Claimant, and Other Stories and Sketches. 
Contains: Merry Taxes, THe £1,000,000 Bank Norte, Etc. 

The Prince and the Pauper 

Life on the Mississippi A Connecticut Yankee at King 

Tom Sawyer Abroad | Arthor’s Court 









































Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. Illustrated by F. V. Du 
Mond, and with reproductions of old Paintings and Statues. $2 50. 


How to Tell a Story, and Other Essays. $1 50. 


PRANEUN « HARPER & BROTHERS « ™¥xor* 
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English Men of Letters Series 


37 Vols. Edited by JOHN MORLEY, M. P..— 57 Vols. 


A Series of Brilliant Biographies of the Greatest Writers in the English Language 





THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT YOU FOR $1 00 


Payment thereafter to be made at the rate of $2 oo a month for nine months. 
Cost to you per volume, about 50 cents. 





The “English Men of Letters’’ Series includes the life THE TITLES OF THE BOOKS 
of nearly every great writer in the English language 


from Chaucer to Dickens. It is edited by the great- a: William Cowper. 
est living English historian. In a catalogue of best jdt nay Len : Wackend Oetaatey Sheridan 
books for a library, selected by the American Library I~ Miltoa. Robert Sures. a 
Association and shown at the World’s Fair, ALL the } joan — a 
volumes of this series were included. Here are some | John Lecke. Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
points about the books: a. 7 
Th sede tthe ost ber] iehaiion.  Rercenmnesnc” 
1. There are 37 volumes in the set; ave number . 
of paaee, 284 — Alexander Pope. Thomas De Quincey 
They are all substantially bound in red cloth. Samuel Johnson. John Keats 
. They are printed on good paper from good plates. | David Hume Thomas Babington Macau- | 


. The size of cover is 514 x74 inches. os ta mer Se Thackeray. 
. The books will occupy 3 feet of space on your shelves. | Oliver Goldsmith. Charles Dickens. 


. They constitute an entire library in themselves. Theos biagvaphies ave the work éf sch men as James 
. The books are themselves the work of some of the Anthony Froude, Austin Dobson. ]. A. Symonds, Gold- 
greatest English writers and scholars. win Smith, Anthony Trollope, and Thomas Huxley. 


SOUP WN 








OUR OFFE We will send you the entire set of thirty-seven volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt 
of $100. tf you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our 
expense, and we will return the $1 oo. ff you do like them, send us $2 oo every month for nine months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we 
will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR 
(now a MONTHLY magazine for women, instead of a weekly, as heretofore), for one year, without any additional 
cost te you. In writing, state which you want. Address 


Harper (9 Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York City 
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The confidence and strengih engendered by abundant health 
the steady eye, the energy required for the long drive 
the heavy eo long hours out of doors, is found in 
ream of Wheat 
It does not over-load the stomach, is easily digested, readily assimileted: 
a perfect food because it is chiefly gluten and phosphates. 
Acoupon will be found in every package of Cream of Wheat 
Send us ten of these coupons and ten cents and we will send you free your 
choice of three beautiful pictures,described more fully in the coupon referred to. 
Cream of Wheat Co. Minneapolis, Minn, 





